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--WESTER’S HISTORY. 


A New Sertau Tate. 
> —_— 
HOW SHALL IT BE DONE? 


Arter Lady ye nd had sent away her 
messenger, she found it very warm in her 
solitary drawing-room. The air seemed thick 
and feverish with the atmosphere of her own 
thoughts. She put aside the curtains from her 
window with her two hands, threw open the 
sash and looked out upon the grey twilight, 
creeping mistily over the dripping, silent, satis- 
fied world. And then she began to walk slowly 
up and down the room, getting so dark that 
she could just see the path that she marked out 
for herself, up to a grimly beautiful little statue 
of Nemesis, on its pedestal in the farthest cor- 
ner, and back again; there and back again. 
The cool rain was blowing in, and there was 
not a sound to disturb, but the dabbling of 
the drops among the little pools upon the 
window-sill. So Lady Humphrey, having taken 
her first step towards a cherished end, delivered 
herself up to an hour’s reflection. It was 
not so much that she was taken possession 
of by thoughts, at the first, as that she set 
herself determinedly to think some matters 
out. 

Her face, as it moved through the shadows, 
with its grey hue, its knitted brows, and hard- 
set mouth, might have matched with some of 
those other faces of bygone plotters and spoilers 
of the peace of the innocent, which were hanging 
up on high walls, only the breadth of a few 
chambers removed from her, fixed for ever under 
the gaze of all time, with the story of their 
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secret misdeeds written in the open daylight 
on their brows. But there was no observant 
dreamer present—no Hester, with straight open 
eyes, to take notes, ard draw comparisons; and 
the statue of Nemesis looked on to its own goal, 
and knew nothing about the matter; and the 
rain was busy gossipping to the window-sill ; 
and Lady Humphrey’s thoughts were as far 
from the subject. of the musty legends and faded 
pictures of foolish people who were found out, 
as any lover of fresh air and fair dealing could 
desire. 

Lady Humphrey’s thoughts surrounded her 


fresh and wholesome, as ever memory undertook 
to furnish. Mountains lying in an ‘atmosphere 
of summer light, serene and magnificent ; crags 
covered with heather; mighty ravines with 
the clouds dipping into them, and the slight 
ash lifting its tasseled head to mect the sky, 
and shaking its scarlet berries against the 
blue. A stream, perpetually descending, swift 
and flashing, like a sword dividing two 
hills, falling into the valley with foam and 
thunder, slackening, flowing, smooth, silvery, 
musical, taking all. sweet things with it to 
the sea; children’s voices, lilies, sedges, 
echoes of the blessings that arise from and 
return upon the valley homesteads, like the 
pigeons that soar from and alight upon the 
thatches. 

For there is also a bay of the sea in Lady 
Humphrey’s picture, with a village sitting at 
its feet, and the brown sails of fishing craft 
floating to and fro in its harbour ; and there is 
a castle, away up hillwards, half mossed over, 
and ivied up to its chimneys, with nestling 
there for so many centuries in its hollow among 
the mountains. In this castle there are vene- 
rable chambers, and ancient household gods. 
And there is plenty of life about, faces coming 
and going, in the light and in the shade; and 
—_ is a great peace and dignity about the 
place. 

It is many a day since Lady Humphrey has 
seen this castle, and the date of her intimate 
| ae uaintance with it is thirty years back. So 
it is not to be expected that the faces which 
| her memory beholis set in its atmosphere 
should bear the same features, or at least wear 
| the same look, as those which at this actual 
moment inhabit it. The old may be expected 
to have passed away, and the young to have 
grown old. No one can know this better than 
Lady Humphrey, with those thirty years of life 
lying behind her, and yet they are the faces of 
thirty years ago that she sees with her mental 
vision. One is the face of an elderly woman, 
proud, keen, benevolent, and, albeit a good 
face, and one long since vanished from the 
earth, it is hateful, and lifelike, and pre- 
sent to Lady Humphrey at this moment. 
Then there are the faces of two girls: one, 
with pale satin-like braided hair, and severely 








with brilliant scenes, as sweet and peaceful, as 





handsome features, is surely the very image 
of Lady Humphrey in her youth. She mm 
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with envy and jealousy towards the other, 
who, with dreamy eyes, sensitive mouth, and 
aristocratic mien, stands slightly aloof, fear- 
ing a little, and pitying, and wondering, 
and sheltering herself y the elder woman’s 
side. And there is a man’s face too, some- 
times of the group, and sometimes not of 
it, a genial, oa og tawny face; and 
this last also has left the earth long ago; 
but its memory is not hateful to Lady Hum- 
phrey. 

But these are not the people whom she has 
to deal with at this day, and with a stern shake 
of the head she dismisses them to the past to 
which they belong. They disappear, and others 
spring up and take their place. Lady Hum- 
a sam. § eyes now rest upon a happy family 
group. ‘There is a stately looking mother, with 
surely the same eyes and mouth as that dreamy- 
faced girl who has vanished ; the same brow, but 
for wrinkles; the same hair, but for silver 
threads. And there is a son with a great deal 
of the delicate nobility of that mother in his 
countenance, mixed with much of the sunny 
geniality of the father who has passed away. 
And there is a girl with a bright face and a 
merry tongue, standing beside and between 
them. And all pleasant things are round them 
in their castie among the hills. And if into the 
midst of this happy group and into the heart of 
this peaceful home Lady Humphrey should be 


ten to introduce her lonely friendless 


ester, who could venture to call her cruel or 
unkind ? 

How are you going to do it, Lady Humphrey ? 
It is long since you had any intercourse with 
the Munros. They have no happy memories 
of you, nor you of them. How, then, will you 
establish a stranger at their fireside to listen at 
the key-holes of their locked closet doors, and 
report io you the secrets of their lives? Lady 
Humphrey does not see as yet how it shall be, 
but ie knows that she will find a way to do it. 
And in the mean time the drops outside patter 
on, and Hester has not yet arrived, is still 
tripping gladly through the rain and the 
flowers, hastening to put her foot in Lady 
Humphrey’s trap, to enlist herself uncon- 
sciously as a spy in Lady Humphrey’s service. 
Treland is but a name to her, and the troubles 
which she has heard spoken of as thickening in 
the island are no more to her than colourless 
dreams. Yet even at this moment she is running 
through the darkness towards Ireland ; her 
arms are extended to it, her heart is opening 
to take it in, the glare of terrible scenes is 
reflected in her face. It has been already 
decreed by an unscrupulous will that she is 
to crush, despoil, suffer, and perhaps die there, 
before another year of her young life shall be 
spent. 

How shall Lady Humphrey work her will? 
Is there not one in all that sunny hill-country 
where her youth was passed to whom she can 
appeal, out of the fulness of a benevolent heart, 
for assistance in ler scheme of rescuing an in- 
nocent and industrious orphan girl from the 





dangers of a friendless life in London? Can 
she not write to Lady Helen Munro, who has 
reason to remember her well? Ah no; that 
were too dangerous a venture. Well, then, 
there is a brave bright face looking out from 
among trees somewhere, a face that Lad Hum- 
phrey can never have forgotten, in which all 
the world of the simple-hearted and the straight- 
minded put involuntary trust. Why not enlist 
the sympathy of Mrs. Hazeldean, the doctor’s 
wife? ‘That were still more impossible. Those 
= bright eyes are of the few things ever 
_— by Judith Humphrey in her youthful 
ays. 

Why, then there is the little convent on the 
bill. Bethink you, my lady, in your solitary 
chamber, after all the years of forgetfulness that 
have gone by, of the silver bell dropping down 
its homely hints about prayer to the simple 
people of the village, about forgiveness before 
the going down of the sun. There are gentle 
souls within those whitewashed walls, too busy 
with the ailments of their poor to be not easily 
deceived by a pretty tale of mercy. Why not 
write them al a letter as you can write, and 
have them singing praises to heaven that so 
noble a heart as yours has remained unspoiled 
in the wicked world? Ay, if the mother abbess, 
who was a friend to the pale-haired Judith in 
her girlhood, were dead, this might be done. 
’Tis true she is an aged woman now, but she 
has not yet descended to take possession of her 
appointed corner in the little graveyard beside 
the sea. Are there not yet many others in this 
neighbourhood whose assistance might be sought 
in so creditable an enterprise? Yes; but from 
the questions Lady Humphrey has been putting 
to herself this hour past, and the answers she 
has been finding at the bottom of her heart, it 
would seem as if every door, even the lowliest 
in the village, must have a bar placed across it 
at the approach of the shadow of Judith Blake. 
Lady Humphrey must leave tliis difficulty to 
Time, or the future inspirations of her own in- 
genuity, for here is Hester's step upon the 
stair. 

And Hester must be welcomed now, wooed, 
won over to have confidence and faith in her 
benefactress. And accordingly there is a pretty 
pleasant chamber prepared, gaily lighted, with 
the rain shut out, where chocolate, and cakes, 
and fruits are set forth to propitiate this child 
of eighteen years. And, in truth, it seems to 
Hester that some good fairy must have suddenly 
taken her destiny in hand, when she sees Lady 
Humphrey coming forth to meet her, with her 
hand extended, and a smile upon her seldom- 
smiling face. 

“1 think it will be too rainy to go to London 
in the morning,” said Lady umphrey, and she 
took off Hester’s dripping bonnet, and tapped 
her on her wet rosy cheeks, and dared to look 
playfully in her wondering eyes. 

“Yes, Lady Humphrey,” said Hester; “at 
least, if you wish me to stay.” 

“And I do wish you to stay, you little 
sceptic!” said Lady Humphrey. “ Why else 
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should I have sent for you all the way to 
Richmond? It was only to try you that I seut 
you out in the rain, all alone.” 

“To try me?” repeated Hester. 

“To try what you were made of,” said Lady 
Humphrey, provoked at the girl’s quiet amaze- 
ment. She had counted upon more effusion, 
more — and delight, from the fervent 
little Hester of other days. She forgot how 
the fervour had been crushed by her own 
will, that the other days were gone, and that 
important years had passed over Hester’s 
head, of the experiences of which she knew 
nothing. 

“Only to try what you were made of,” said 
Lady Humphrey. “To find out whether you 
had a spirit of your own, were proud and inde- 
— as I should wish to see you. Your 

ehaviour has been perfect, and I am now quite 
content.” 

Hester’s wet garments were clinging to her, 
but her thoughts did not reproach Lady Hum- 
phrey for having put her to an uncomfortable 
test. She only said mechanically, still lost in 
her wonder : 

“T am glad you are content, Lady Hum- 
phrey.” 

* And I am glad that you are glad,” said the 
lady. ‘“ You and I must become better friends. 
I intend that you shall be my visitor here for 
some time. You shall do as you please, and 
we will send away all this satin to Mrs. Gos- 
samer to be finished by other hands. I will 
take you to the theatre, and we will buy 
some pretty gowns. And now,” finished Lady 
Humphrey, not being able to think of any 
other tempting bait which she could hold out 
upon the moment, “now I think you had 
better eat your supper, and go to bed. And 
we will talk of a great many other things in 
the morning.” 

Hester did as she was bidden, not, however, 
without some rueful regrets about Baby Johnny 
and a drive to London. The memory of her 
chill reception still clung round her, as perti- 
naciously as the wet cloak round her shoulders. 
She was too much taken by surprise to be ready 
to make an effort to forget it. She would forget 
it in time, if permitted to do so, but this kind- 
ness of Lady Humphrey was so new and 
curious, and Lady Humphrey’s appearance 
agreed with it so badly, that Hester’s poor wits 
were astray with trymg to comprehend the 
sudden change. 

“T wonder what she wants with me,” was 
Hester’s first thought, after the shock of the 
surprise was over. It never struck her that such 
a reflection was ungracious. That Lady Hum- 
phrey, after all these lonely years of neglect, 

ad drawn her to her side again from an im- 
pulse of compassion or tenderness, was a belief 
that must be slow to enter Hester’s mind. 
She had been well grounded by the lady 
herself in the conviction that she was a crea- 
ture to be put away out of sight, or drawn 
forth and made use of, according to the emer- 
gency of the moment. Picked up and put 











down, called out and sent back again, it was 
thus that Lady Humphrey’s will had been 
wrought on her; and surely Lady Humphrey 
was Lady Humphrey still. 

So Hester sat on the corner of her pretty 
bed, and had her wonders all to herself. Once 
more, suddenly, she found herself surrounded 
with the bright dainty things she had so loved 
long ago. Here were the same silken hang- 
ings; the pictures; the chair with the little 
low seat, and the tall carved back. She went 
round the room on tiptoe, touching her old 
friends, and making sure she was awake. “ But 
how long will it last?” said Hester, sighing ; 
“how long will it last? And I had rather,” 
she soliloquised further, shaking her fair head 
at the flame of her candle, “I had rather far 
go back at once with that satin to the work- 
room than sit waiting here for her anger or her 
coldness to return. And I will never be her 
dependant, so long as my fingers can hold a 
needle.” 

These were Hester’s first impulses of feel- 
ing about this change: dread and distrust. 
Farther on towards morning, however, when 
the rain had ceased, and Lady Humphrey 
was asleep, other thoughts grew out of the 
night and took their place. Rest and comfort 
did their work, and brought gratitude and 
peace. And Hester fell asleep thanking God 
— Lady Humphrey was Lady Humphrey no 
onger. 

Every day after this was a surprise to Hes- 
ter: a pleasure, a trouble, a confusion. Most 
strange it was to see how Lady Humphrey’s 
goodhumour lasted; most strange to feel the 
effort it cost her to be kind; almost fearful the 
determination with which the difficulty was 
conquered. The frown would loom out, but 
the smile was always ready to shine it down. 
The voice, involuntarily harsh, would smooth 
itself. The hand was ever generously open. 
But the bounty crushed Hester, and the ca- © 
resses made her fear. 

Yet what was there she could fear from 
Lady Humphrey? Nothing worse than to be 
sent back to Mrs. Gossamer and the work- 
room. A needle in her fingers gave her cou- 
rage. And in the meanwhile it was pleasant to 
olay the lady for a time, with the long day all 
oon and the gardens and the pictures close 
at hand. 

So Lady Humphrey was pleased with her 
own success. 


CHAPTER VI. HOW HESTER WAS TAKEN TO A 
BALL. 


Ir seemed that fate took that puzzle of Lady 
Humphrey’s in hand ; with a few simple shakes 
and touches made the pieces fit together, and 
aan it in all simplicity into the lady’s 
ap. 

When Pierce Humphrey came out, and found 
Hester at Hampton Court, he was pleased, 
astonished, confounded, at the recollection of 
his own ill temper. And it pleased his mother 
now that he, Pierce, should be attentive to and 
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gentle with little Hester; that he should 
present her with a rose, write her a valentine, 
play chess with her the length of an evening 
(his heart being safe all the time with his Janet 
at Glenluce). But it would be no harm at all 
if simple Hester should remember him at 
os with kindness. Any tie that could 
elp to bind the girl to herself, however in- 
a must be forged at any cost, without 
elay. 

It would be nothing to Lady Humphrey if 
Hester should go to Ireland with a pain at her 
heart. And Pierce was (as his mother knew 
well) a young man who could take a fancy to 
any good thing that came across his way, and 
pass on with a little look backward and a sigh 
of sentiment, and love the next sweet thing 
just as freely as the first. And the next after 
that again had quite as good a chance as the 
rest, and it must hang upon little things as 
trifling as the accidental (or artful) holding 
out of a hand, the chance passing by a door, 
whether the first or the last should know the 
permanent enjoyment of the tender hospitality 
of that softest amongst the hearts of mankind. 
So Pierce, with a fiancée in Treland, whose 
sudden desertion had cost him throes of un- 
exampled anguish, devoted himself most easily 
and naturally to Hester, his little nurse of 
other days—the seamstress and dressmaker— 
the young lady on a visit with his mother at 
Hampton Court. 

And Hester? Well, even as a child, she 
had found herself disappointed in him, and in 
the truth of her nature had not refrained from 
avowing it. Neither did she approve of him 
now. But she was driven to him often for 
companionship and sympathy, and this last she 
found plentiful at least, if not deep of its kind. 
She liked him, admired him, in as far as there 
was anything to admire; her heart warmed to 
him as the only one who had ever as yet come 
near her bringing love. She would have 
soothed him in a trouble as she would have 
soothed Baby Johnny, got a habit of relying on 
his good nature and affection as the only present 
thing she had to trust. That it was a weak 
thing to cling to she felt. But that feeling 
was a sadness in itself. 

He would take her out and row her among 
the lilies up the river; Lady Humphrey having 
commanded her to go. He would tease her 
with the swans, read her a tender sonnet, 
stick water-lilies :in her hair, tell her that a 
fellow could not choose but worship such a face 
as hers. And he would take her wise rebuke 
with meekness, sighing over it till she was 
obliged to be kind again for pity. And Hester 
had no other friend, and was afraid of Lady 
Humphrey. And that lady looked on in silence 
at the delicacy and reserve, the simple dignity 
of the girl’s untutored conduct, and congratu- 
lated herself that, in the stealthy work of harm 
that was before her, she had found so fine a 
weapon at her hand. 

Thus a brilliant uneasy phase of Hester’s life 
went past; busy with pleasure, but straitened 





by doubts; very brightly coloured, but with 
colours somewhat gaudy and coarse, and ut- 
terly unwarranted to wear. There were poetry 
we & and pictures, and visits to the theatre. 
There were smart bonnets and fair gowns, 
and excursions to Vauxhall. There were oc- 
casional frowns, and even taunts, when Lady 
Humphrey’s temper was not proof against 
the anxiety of her mind. But then there 
was always soft-hearted, easy-going Pierce, 
with his refuge of goodnature and his shield of 
protection. 

One day a little old snuffy-looking gentleman 
arrived and was shown up to Lady Humphrey’s 
drawing-room. It was early in the day, but 
Mr. Campion was never denied by Lady Hum- 

hrey, no matter at what hour he might appear. 

he lady was yawning over her morning papers, 
nothing of special interest having caught her 
eye. Hester, at a window, was busy with some 
sewing, turning a half-worn gown for Lady 
Humphrey’s morning wear. For even in these 
fleeting days of her young-ladyhood, it was 
found useful that Hester’s needle should get 
exercise. Mr. Campion was announced, and the 
gentleman appeared. He advanced with a 
dancing-master’s gliding step, and wore a full 
dress of black, with some snuff upon the collar 
of his coat. His face gleamed as yellow asa 
guinea from under the whiteness of his powdered 
wig. His lively deep-set eyes took a few turns 
round the room, and fixed themselves on the 
floor, a few rapid turns round the room again, 
and fixed themselves on the wall; but seldom 
did they so favour the person who might be 
addressing him. His face was all dragged into 
wrinkles, more, it would seem, from his habit 
of twisting it about into a hundred changing 
expressions, than from age. 

Hester looked up from her sewing and re- 
membered something dimly. Had she seen 
this little smirking man before? Probably she 
had, over the card-tables so long ago, when the 
winter nights were long, and the visits to 
Hampton Court were so many fresh chapters of 
an unfinished fairy tale. For Mr. Campion was 
Lady Humphrey’s man of business, and it was 
many years since he had first enjoyed the 
dearly earned boon of her social condescension. 
This visit was one of business, and Hester was 
dismissed from the room. 

“ Well?” said Lady Humphrey simply, when 
the door was closed and they were alone. 

“ Your ladyship is before me with the news 
of the day I perceive,” said the little man, in a 
tone and with a look half bantering and half 
cringing, while all the time he was stroking and 
fingering two folded newspapers which he held 
caressingly on his knee, as if they had rather 
been some kind of living things which had 
behaved so very well that they deserved to get 
a petting. 

“T am waiting your pleasure to inform me,” 
said Lady Humphrey, hiding her impatience 
under a cold reserve, sinking backward in her 
chair, an image of indifference. ; 

“Pardon my little jest,” said Mr. Campion, 
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humble in manner, yet with a hidden tri- 
umph in his creaking voice. “I but dallied 
with the time till retreating footsteps should 
have leisure to descend your ladyship’s stair- 
case.” 

“TIT see no jest,” said Lady Humphrey, 
curtly; “and we have no eavesdroppers here. 
Pray be good enough to proceed.” 

“Pardon again!” said the little man. “I 
delay no longer. It is true there is a matter 
which I am come to speak of. Our young friend 
is in London at this moment.” 

* In London!” echoed the lady. ‘ And what 
of that ? Why is he in London »” 

“For an excellent ym your ladyship. 
Neither you nor I could have a motive more 
innocent or more laudable. Sir Archie Munro 
comes to London—to meet a friend.” 

Lady Humphrey made an impatient gesture. 
“ And the friend”? she questioned. 

“Comes from Paris. And is not so much 
a friend of Sir Archie as of Ireland. A 
banished patriot, a sufferer in the great cause, 
who ventures te England in disguise, to carry 
information to his fellow-rebels, and to seek 
it.” 

“ And Sir Archie meets him to receive such 
information, and to give it?” said Lady Hum- 
phrey, fully aroused now. “This is more than 
we had reason to hope for.” 

“ We suppose it to be so, Lady Humphrey— 
we suppose it to be so,” said the little man, 
growing mysterious and abstracted as her lady- 
ship’s interest got enkindled. 

“Tt is all that we require, is it not?” said 
Lady Humphrey, her voice beginning to quaver 
with the passion of her eagerness. 

“Tf things turn out well, why—yes,” said 
Mr. Campion. “ But ‘there’s many a slip,’ 
you know, my lady. If this information of 
mine be worth anything, we must witness the 
interview.” 

“ Will that be possible?” asked Lady Hum- 
phrey, “Have you people who can manage 
such a difficulty ?” 

“We will look to it ourselves, Lady Hum- 
hrey. We will do our own work, and it will 
be done all the better.” 

“Go on,” said the lady. 

“ Lady Humphrey has doubtless intended to 
grace with her presence the fancy ball at Al- 
mack’s, which is to be held on the twentieth of 
this month.” 

“This is the fourteenth,” said Lady Hum- 
hrey. “Go on.” 

*Sir Archie Munro will wear a blue domino,” 
said Mr. Campion, with his eyes upon the ceil- 
ing; “and the friend from over the water will 
wear a black one, with a mask. I am not yet 
sure who the latter may be. Two or three 
names have been mentioned. It may prove to 
be the arch conspirator himself, Wolfe Tone. 
It will be enough for Sir Archie Munro to be 
taken in his company. An acquaintance of 
mine, whom it will not be necessary for me to 
introduce to your ladyship, must attach himself 


patriots need return to lis own lodging that 
night.” 

“A strange place to be chosen for their con- 
ference,” said Lady Humplirey. 

“A good place, and cleverly thought of,” 
said the little man, beginning to twinkle his 
eyes about again and to chuckle. “There is 
not a lonely garret in all London so safe for tell- 
ing secrets as the centre of such a mad conceited 
crowd. But we will dog their steps, my Lady 
Humphrey, and we will trip them up. Not a 
vain belle nor silly coxcomb in the place shall 
be led such a dance as we will lead them. Aha! 
we will trip them up !” 

Lady Humphrey sat silent and reflecting. 
“Tn that case,” she said, “if this thing goes 
well, we shall not require any one in Ireland 
on the spot.” And she thought within herself 
that Hester might go back to Mrs. Gossamer’s 
at | time. 

“If this thing goes well,” said Mr. Campion, 
* all that we can do will be necessarily finished 
off at once. We shall be rewarded for our 
services to the value of our services at present. 
But your ladyship must remember that the 
goodly consequences of our loyal endeavours 
must be much less important now than they are 
sure to be some six months hence. The evil in 
Ireland is growing apace. Next spring, next 
summer, will see the active operations of a civil 
war. Nothing easier than a transfer of pro- 
perty then, Lady Humphrey. Not a few paltry 
thousands for your ‘eatin, but a wholesale 
transfer—money, lands, goods, and chattels. 
Nothing to be done but niake a bonfire of the 
escutcheon of the Munros.” 

“*A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush’—Mr. Campion is fond of proverbs, I ob- 
serve,” said Lady Humphrey, after a grim 
pause. 

“True, true!” said Mr. Campion, rubbing 
his hands with glee. “And if we can settle 
Sir Archie’s affairs for him now, how silly to 
run the risk of delay! Excuse me, my lady, 
but, had circumstances permitted it, what a 
splendid man of business your ladyship would 
have been !” 

“ Pshaw!” said Lady Humphrey, with ab- 
rupt displeasure. And she sat silent and re- 
flecting again, thinking within herself that 
Hester had better not go back to Mrs. Gossa- 
mer’s as yet. 

** And those papers in your hand ?” said Lady 
Humphrey, by-and-by. 

“Trish publications,” said Mr. Campion, 
“containing little noteworthy tit-bits of gossi 
and news. Your ladyship will be amused an 
encouraged. The wretched old hulk of a 
country is going to pieces, as we have seen, 
without fail. And we, my Lady Humphrey, 
you and I, and mayhap other sensible people, 
are like the wreckers from the coasts, who 
dare the breakers to help to put the monster 
out of pain. Our boat has pushed off about 
the first, ha! ha! and the spoils promise well; 
but just now and then we get a hint to refrain 





to our party. And neither of our gallant com- 





from laying hands upon the share we have 
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worked for, till we know that some desperate 
holes have actually been battered in the ship’s 
sides. Ha! ha!” 

The little man laughed at his own wit, witha 
strange hiding and peeping out again of his 
twinkling eyes, and a great dragging and 
knotting up of his wrinkled visage. And he 
wrung his hands together tightly, and polished 
them with each other till all the joints grew 
bright and shone again. And Lady Humphrey 
fixed her silent gaze, with a ferocious contempt, 
on the contortions of his delight, and her hands 
twitched the folded papers he had put into 
them. Perhaps, if those papers had been bullets, 
she might have taken a fancy to send them 
spinning through the shaking head. But that 
would have been a pity, for Mr. Campion was 
a most useful little man. 

“TI do not relish jests on this subject,” she 
said, after a few moments’ wrestling with per- 
verse inclinations. ‘“ What is there in these 
sheets worth looking at ?” 

“T beg your ladyship’s pardon, I am sure,” 
said Mr. Campion, with a bow of mock courtesy 
and a grimace. “ We will begin with a curious 
little record in the News Letter of Belfast. It 
is short: it will not weary your ladyship with 
words : 

** Mr. William Orr, of near Antrim (now in 
Carrickfergus Jail), has had his entire harvest 
cut down by near six hundred of his neighbours 
in a few hours.’ 

* And here in the Northern Star is a corre- 
sponding announcement : 

** * About one thousand five hundred people 
assembled, and in seven minutes dug a field of 

otatoes belonging to Mr. Samuel Nelson of 
elfast, now in Kilmainham Jail. ” 

“What do these morsels signify?” asked 
Lady Humphrey. ‘“‘ What do they tell you ?” 

“Tell me!” cried Mr. Campion, in triumph. 
“They tell me that the jails are gaping for men 
who are beloved by the people. They tell me 
that if we choose to be expeditious we may 
have some thousands of fools cutting down Sir 
Archie Munro’s goodly harvest in some ten or 
fifteen minutes, if we but choose to hold up our 
finger. But they warn me also that these Irish- 
men are furious in their passion for their chiefs, 
that jails are slippery strongholds, with doors 
through which people can come out as well as 
go in, and that their keys have a trick of 
changing hands in time of civil war. They also 
hint to me,” continued the little man, “ that by- 
and-by our dealings with our dear sister island 
will be more prompt and less ceremonious 
than they have been, that the formality of 
jails will be dispensed with, that other har- 
vests will be reaped in those same fields where 
the grain is now falling so quickly; that those 
very ready reapers who are over-busy with 
their sickles will be apt to be mown down 
in their turn, laid low among their furrows, 
by as speedy an application of his majesty’s 
bullets as such nimble-handed bumpkins could 
desire.” 

“TI see nothing in all this that I did not 








know before,” said Lady Humphrey, folding 
up the paper and dismissing the subject. “1 
have thought it all out long ago. I know 
how the fools will behave and what they will 
come to. We had better spend our time 
in making arrangements for this fancy ball, I 
conceive.” 

And some further consultation having been 
held upon this subject, Mr. Campion at last 
made his farewell grimace, and slid out of the 
room as he had slid into it. 

So Hester was informed that she was to be 
taken to a fancy ball. It was to find hera 
novelty, to show her a pretty picture, that 
Lady Humphrey had planned such a treat. She 
was as pleasantly excited about the matter as 
even Lady Humphrey could desire her to be. 
And “I think I can undertake them,” she 
answered, with animation, when called upon to 
exert her ingenuity on the contriving and 
making up of two costumes for the occasion. 
Whereupon Lady Humphrey wrote off some 
little notes to a very select few of her most 
intimate and frivolous friends; and she got 
some other little notes in return. And a party 
was made up for the ball. Five individuals, in- 
cluding Lady Humphrey and Mr. Campion, 
were to make their appearance in the assembly 
as—a hand of cards. Hester was to be Red 
Riding-hood, and Lady Humphrey the queen 
of Spades. 

Some black velvet, some satin, some white 
muslin, some red cloth, were all furnished to 
Hester without delay ; and the costumes were 
in readiness when the evening arrived. Lady 
Humphrey’s sweeping train of black velvet, 
ornamented with white satin spades, was pro- 
nounced a marvel of elegance and conceit by 
the party. Her fellow cards of the hand all 
dined at the palace with Lady Humphrey. 
There was also a Spanish cavaliero who made 
his appearance at the dinner-table, and who 
praised the English cooking very much, but 
who proved to be Mr. Pierce on minute investi- 
gation. Hester had also an honoured place at 
the board, and with her gold hair all showered 
over her shoulders under her little red hood, 
made a picture such as seldom can be seen. 
Mr. Campion surveyed her with attention, and 
rubbed his knuckles up to the highest degree of 
polish that it is possible for skin and bone to 
assume. 

“Our fair instrument?” whispered he to 
Lady Humphrey, with his eyebrows going up 
into his wig. “ Then 

“ Little Red Ridinghood !” sighed Mr. Cam- 
pion, sentimentally, sweeping Hester’s face 
with his eyes, and then fixing them on the 
moulding of the ceiling. “ How this carries 
one back to the days of one’s childhood! A 
very charming impersonation indeed! But 
there ought to be a wolf in attendance, ought 
there not ?” he added, suddenly addressing the 
company. “The wolf who put on the grand- 
mother’s nightcap, you remember, Lady Hum- 
phrey.” 











But Mr. Campion’s little witticisms were 
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always lost on Lady Humphrey. Yet in spite 
of her discouragement, the little man kept up a 
high flow of spirits ; and the company went 
laughing and jesting into London. 





AUSTRALIAN MUTTON. 





Ture legs for a shilling, half a sheep for two- 
and-sixpence. These were the prices of mutton 
in the Ballaarat Market in the middle of the 
month of June in this present year, 1868. 

Ballaarat, on a Saturday night, is worth see- 
ing. Some thousands of prosperous looking 
miners and other workmen; hundreds of clerks 
or storemen and their wives; young lads and 
lasses, all well dressed, and seldom with a 
drunken man among them ; these look for their 
provender among rows of fat sheep, magnificent 
joints of beef, poultry, and rabbits, and, in the 
season, the various sorts of wild ducks in abund- 
ance ; a brace of teal for eighteenpence, and, 
for those who like it, the black swan for half-a- 
crown. 

Three legs for a shilling! Suppose we jump 
into a buggy and trot along a well kept macada- 
mised —— for about ten miles out of this 
city of gold. Here are hundreds of glossy 
black-coated crows, at first sight just like their 
English cousins; but the eyes are white—a 
condition of the iris not uncommon in Australian 
birds. Rows after rows of sheepskins hang on 
fences, near a number of low wooden buildings, 
and a steam waste-pipe : from which the pretty 
white vapour is rising into the clear blue cloud- 
less sky—this is a boiling-down establishment. 
Here are sheep pens filled with fine wooled 
merinos : the ewes weighing from forty to filty 
ounds : the wethers, say some ten pounds more. 

Nearly all Australian sheep are merinos. Their 
coats are at present worth about three shillings 
each, and, when woven by English looms into 
wondrous fabrics, they may help to dress a 
duchess. Their carcases, worth about as much, 
are doomed to go to pot. A couple of men 
enter the pen and knock a few hundred 
sheep on the head. They are then immediately 
seized and dragged into the butchery—which 
place we also enter, trying at first to pick our 
way on the gory floor—but soon content to 
stand anywhere in the blood, which is every- 
where. The head of each stunned animal is 
laid over a brick drain to carry away the 
blood; a butcher with a keen knife lifts each 
head up and cuts the throat; another follows 
and cuts out the tongues; the bodies are 
then thrown in heaps ready for skinning. The 
skinner’s duty is to skin the beast, disembowel 
it, aud cut off its head. For this he is paid 
twelve shillings and sixpence a hundred, and 
will do his hundred and ten a day. The car- 
cases skinned and cleaned, are carried into 
a cutting-up room, where they are quickly cut 
into quarters ; the fore quarters piled up in one 
place, the hinds tossed into hampers are then 
taken into another room where the tails and 
outside fat are cut from them. When trimmed, 








they are sent to market and sold according to 
size for ninepence, sixpence, or fourpence, or 
are salted and smoked for eighteenpence. Fol- 
lowing the process of trade with the rest of the 
sheep, we come to the boiling-down room ; there 
we find three iron cylinders about eight feet 
long by three in diameter; into these the fore- 
parts with the fat trimmed from the hind is 
put; each cylinder can hold three hundred 
sheep, so we have cooking apparatus for nine 
hundred. 

Each boiler is furnished with perforated 
false bottoms. Whien the sheep are packed in, 
the tops are securely screwed down, steam is 
forced in at a pressure of from forty to forty- 
five pounds to the inch, and they are left to cook. 
In best seven hours they are done. The fat 
and oil, i.e. the tallow, is run off by means of a 
stop-cock near the top. A fat ewe of forty 
pounds’ weight will give about twelve pounds 
of tallow, so that from the three boilers we 
should get about ten thousand eight hundred 
pounds of tallow. This is run into casks hold- 
ing about eight hundredweight each. A stop- 
cock is also opened near the bottom from which 
the gravy runs out, smelling deliciously, and one 
would think making good soup. But it all 
runs to waste, emptying itself into a swamp. 
From an iron door at the bottom, the meat and 
bones are taken; this refuse is pressed, to 
squeeze out the remaining fat, and is then sho- 
velled out for manure and sold at five shillings 
aload. So completely is the stuff cooked, that 
I can crush up the bones in my fingers. 

We have yet to follow the heads. ‘I'hese are 
skinned, boiled, and then given to the pigs, of 
which there are three hundred. Nothing is done 
with the blood. Our farmers are not yet en- 
lightened enough to use it, though it may be 
had for the carting away. 

The sheep then is thus disposed of: you 
English get the wool and tallow; we Ballaa- 
ratians get the legs and tongue; the pigs get 
the head; the ground gets tle refuse, to come 
to use again, it may be, in golden drop wheat, 
and which possibly may go to feed your 
English mouths. 

In an adjoining building, Swiss coopers are at 
work making casks from the silver wattle of 
Tasmania. 

But though this is what we are doing with 
thousands of our sheep, every week, we do not 
want to do it. We had far rather it should 
feed our brothers in the grand old fatherland. 
You want mutton and beef. We want to send 
it to you. How can this be done? Meat may 
be preserved, and in many ways. It may be 
done up in tins. For this, there are several 
processes, the most common of which is boiling 
the meat, and at the right moment, when all 
the air is excluded, hermetically sealing the top 
of the tin. Or the meat may be tinned fresh, 
in joints, and certain preserving gases intro- 
duced. Some meats thus preserved were placed 
ca board her majesty’s ship Galatea, and his 
royal highness her captain reported very fa- 





vourably of them. But meat sold in tins is not 
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popular; folk like to see what they are eating ; 
and the revelations which came to light some 
years ago have not helped their consumption, 
though none need be afraid of what is sent 
from Australia, for good joints are the cheapest 
things we can put in. Necessity secures our 
honesty. Then there is Baron Liebeg’s ex- 
tract ; but most people would rather have a cut 
at a juicy beefsteak than drink a spoonful of 
extract. We are, however, making extract, 
and doubtless a limited market will be found 
for it. Mutton and beef may be salted. This 
we are doing. Beef hams, mutton hams, rolls 
of beef, sides of mutton salted and spiced, are 
to be packed in iron tanks, into which tallow is 
to be poured, to keep the meat from getting 
hard and dry, and you in English markets are to 
buy spiced and smoked meats, hitherto sold at 
Italian shops for two shillings a pound, for six- 
pence. But this, appetising as it is, and 
splendid for breakfasts and lunches, will, we 
fear, not satisfy the paterfamilias of middle 
life as his cut-and-come-again dinner joints. 
We in Australia want, and you in England 
want, that the aforesaid pater should be able 
to go and look out a leg of merino mutton—fed 
on our plains, and which, perhaps, grew the 
most perfect wool in the world—or a sirloin of 
beef fattened on salt bush, and, being able to 
pinch it with his fingers, and see that it is all 
right, order it to be sent home, to feed his 
rough school lads or his sweet English maids. 

At the head of a pretty little valley, called 
La Croza, near Sydney, New South Wales, 
stands Mr. Mort’s refrigerating establishment. 
To this refrigerating or freezing process we 
look as a possible means of giving you our 
fresh meat. Frozen meat is not a new thing, 
but the difficulty is to freeze and keep it frozen 
for a three months’ voyage, and that through the 
tropics. Mr. Mort has patented a process, dis- 
covered by a Mr. Nicolles, by which it is be- 
lieved this may be done. 

The inventor, in his application to the Su- 
preme Court for a patent, says, “ ‘The invention 
Is an cy of Professor Faraday’s disco- 
very of the liquefaction of certain gases by 
pressure, and capacity of such gases for absorp- 
tion of heat in their return from liquefaction.” 
The apparatus erected at La Croza, and in- 
tended to be used on board ship, is describable 
somewhat as follows : 

The material used is, the common liquid 
ammonia of commerce ; this being greatly rec- 
tified is put into cylinders called separators, 
the quantity of absolute ammonia in such 
vessels being indicated by glass gauges. From 
a small steam boiler, steam is led by a coil 
which passes into a separator: the object of 
using the steam, being to heat the ammoniacal 
solution in the separator, and so to cause the 
ammonia to be volatilised, or in other words 
resolved into gas. So gasified, the ammonia is 
drawn off from the boiler, and conveyed by a 
series of pipes through a number of coils into 
a bath or tank of water (which may be on the 
deck of the ship). The object is to con- 





dense the aqueous vapour by which the 
ammonia is accompanied. ‘The gas thus dried 
is then forced by steam into an iron cylinder 
immersed in a bath (also on deck), and there by 
pressure on itself, being a non-permanent gas, 
it becomes liquefied. This last vessel is called 
the liquid gas receiver. From this receiver, 
the gas in a liquid state is passed by pipes into 
the outer compartment of the meat receiver, an 
immense double cylinder as capacious as may 
be required. This meat receiver is made with 
double casing, its walls perfectly tight, to con- 
tain the liquefied gas, supplied from the liquefied 
gas receiver. ‘The whole vessel is surrounded 
by some good non-conducting substance, as char- 
coal, felt, or gutta-percha; and that is enclosed 
again in a wooden covering, varnished or painted, 
so as to exclude all moisture. The inner cylin- 
der rests on the bottom of the outer, leaving a 
space at the top of about two inches. At the 
ends are holes large enough to give ingress 
and egress to men for stowing, unloading, &c. 
These openings are fitted with wooden cover- 
ings fitted round with gutta-percha. 

Having thus tried to give an idea of the appa- 
ratus, let us endeavour to describe the manner 
of using it. The gas having been drawn out 
of the separators, the heated water is forced 
through two coolers, and from the coolers passes 
on by a pipe into an iron cylinder called the reab- 
sorber, which is immersed in a water tank. 
The separator being emptied is again supplied 
with ammoniacal solution, and tlie process is 
repeated ; the reabsorber now containing but a 
very weak solution, is prepared to receive the 
gas coming to it from the compartment round 
the meat receiver. Let it be remembered that 
ammoniacal gas has so great an affinity for 
water, that water at sixty degrees Fahrenheit 
will take up six hundred and seventy times its 
volume of gas. The consequence of this is 
that when, ' opening 2 stop cock, admission 
for the gas into the water is obtainable, it rushes 
in with great violence, passing from its state of 
liquefaction into a gaseous form, and carrying 
with it all the caloric or heat contained in the 
meat it has been surrounding. 

It is in this transition, when the liquid ex- 
pands into a gaseous state, that the freezing 
or complete refrigeration takes place. Through 
special details in the apparatus, there is no loss 
whatever of the chemical substance employed. 
The compartment round the meat is filled with 
the icy current from time to time, until all the 
meat, &c., placed within is frozen to the re- 
quired degree of intensity. The ammoniacal 
gas is capable of freezing to one hundred 
degrees below zero. One hundred tons of meat 
can be frozen in twelve hours by the apparatus 
now erected, which, as at present constructed, 
would take up about thirty tons measurement 
on board ship. The meat frozen thus for 
months, when allowed to thaw, is found to have 
lost none of its flavour, and will keep as long as 
meat newly killed. Meat and fish kept for 
six months have been used at the clubs and go- 
vernment houses, and have been pronounced 
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excellent. The inside of the immense cylinder at 
La Croza is a dark cavern, covered by a coating 
of snow an inch or two thick. It is an ice- 
house of the chemist’s fashioning, completely 
under man’s control; Jack Frost’s own oten 
with the cold of arctic winters in its air. 
Quarters of lamb, ribs of beef, geese, fowls, 
rabbits, fish, are hanging up in it, hard and 
fresh. Some of them have been there for six 
months. 

It is hoped that by this means our Murray 
mutton and Saltbush beef may help to sustain 
the English workman, and make abundant meals 
for the destitute. Ships will require to be spe- 
cially fitted ; but, with all these charges allowed 
for, it is believed that meat may be carried home 
and sold at fourpence or fivepence a pound, 
leaving after all a better profit than could be 
obtained by conveying the beast to the boiling 

ot. Doubtless other plans may hereafter be 
invented, and doubtless there is here a wide 
field for practical scientific investigation. Of 
this, at least, we may be now certain, that 
the problem which has to be solved is one 
that can be solved; and the generation now 
living may hope to benefit by a conquest which 
shall bring us legs of mutton to substantiate its 


glory. 





LEAVES FROM THE MAHOGANY TREE. 
DESSERT, 


Aas! for that time, “how far unlike the 
now and then,” when, little John the Baptists 
that we were, with our heads in chargers of 
frill, we cared not yet for any of those toys of 
humanity, double firsts, mitres, seats in parlia- 
ment, fox-hounds, yachts, &c., those unsatisfy- 
ing toys, and were supremely happy with what 
we had been expecting for several hours—the 
fat plump fig with the golden seeds, and the 
spoonful of West Indian jelly, which were 
solemnly handed over to us after dinner, on 
the night of the annual party, by the tall severe 
gentleman (friend of the family), who evidently 
regarded our arrival from the nursery with the 
intensest disgust, thinly covered over by a 
miserable varnish of gay benevolence. 

On those rare dinner-party days it was our 
habit to prowl round the butler’s pantry and 
keep a bright look out about the top shelves 
for those green dishes full of almonds and 
raisins, those piles of oranges stuck proudly 
with stiff shiny laurel leaves, or those little 
morasses of golden green preserve, showing 
dark against the sparkling light of cut-glass 
dishes, generally supposed in the family to 
be of priceless value. The search being 
illegal, the very illegality gave it a kind of 
charm. It partook of the character of poach- 
ing. It became then a serious speculation 
among us junior members of the family what 
there would be, at dessert; whether ches- 
nuts, or if the cherry brandy would be brought 
out; if there would be a pine or a melon; 





reach us; whether we should refuse biscuits 
if they were likely to deprive us of a chance of 
a second orange, and soon. No stockbrokers 
on ’Change, no slippery rogues with a new 
martingale at Wiesbaden, ever speculated more 
on possibilities than we youngsters did as we 
brushed our hair to go down after dinner. 
Then was the time that fruits were enchanted 
things to us, and always seemed fresh from 
fairy land. 

he Persian melons with the obscure Arabic 
inscriptions on their rinds worked in white 
threads, were just those that turned into Cinde- 
rella’s coaches. Those leather coated chesnuts 
came from Don Quixote’s country. Those 
little bags of wine, called grapes, grew on 
the Rhine—perhaps by the Rats’ tower where 
the wicked bishop was eaten up. Every fruit 
had its story, and was at once a picture and a 
legend. 

That pleasant little combination dish of fruit 
that they bring you after dinner at a French 
restaurant, called Les Quatre Mendiants, as 
strongly suggests a legend, as does the French 
name for aromatic vinegar—the Vinegar of the 
Four Thieves. The latter story is, that rubbed 
over with this pungent liquid, four thieves of 
Marseilles, during the time of the great plague 
in that city, succeeded in safely plundering the 
dead. The Four Beggars is an equally sugges- 
tive name. Who were these four beggars? In 
what reign did they live? Did they ever live ? 
Were they Holbein men, with great slashed 
sleeves, tasselled with bunches of greasy rib- 
bons—old soldiers of Francis the First per- 
haps, who had wrestled with the Swiss? 
Were they not grim brown scarred rascals, 
ripe for the gallows, gashed by Bernese and 
Oberland halberds, and beaten about by Bur- 
gundian partisans; nimble at cutting purses; 
nimming heavy gold chains; snatching silk 
cloaks and feathered velvet caps with cameos 
and jewels at their sides ; dexterous at thread- 
ing crowds at preachings and processions— 
sturdy, resolute, heartless, merry, desperate, 
Heaven -forsaken scoundrels, living for the 
moment and under the greenwood tree, with 
their heads against the dead deer, sleeping away 
the thoughts of the future? Would not Callot 
have sharply etched their rags and ribbons, and 
Rembrandt have watched them through a prison 
grating, while horrible Abhorson was grinding 
his axe in the courtyard and blinking at the sun ; 
would not Salvator Rosa have sketched them as 
they lay on a rock under a shattered oak-tree, 
gambling with torn and greasy cards for a gold 
crucifix and a pearl rosary ; would not Teniers 
have pictured them revelling at a village inn, 
drunk at skittles, tipsy at shuffle-board—swag- 
gering, swearing, pulling out knives, hugging, 
or stabbing ! 

It was this same dish about which we once 
found some stray French verses, written on the 
back of a wine list in a café in the Palais 
Royal. They ran, if we may be allowed to 
roughly paraphrase them, somewhat thus ;—and 





whether the grapes would go round, and ever 





if pointless, they are at least picturesque : 
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Quatre MenvIANts—(THE Four Breaaars). 
Once on a time, in the brave Henry’s age, , 

Four beggars, dining underneath a tree, 
Combined their stores. Each from his wallet drew 

Handfuls of stolen fruit, and sang for glee. 


So runs the story. ‘ Garcon, bring the carte— 
Soup, cutlets Stay, and, mind, a matelotte. 

And, Charles—a pint of Burgundy’s best Beaune ; 
In our deep glasses every joy shall float. 


“ And, garcon, bring me, from the woven frail 
That turbaned merchants from fair Smyrna sent, 
The figs with golden seeds—the honied fruit 
That feast the stranger in the Syrian tent. 


“ Go fetch us grapes from off the vintage rows, 
Where the brown Spaniards gaily quaff the wine 
What time the azure ripple of the waves, 
Laughs bright between the green leaves of the 
vine, 


“Nor yet, unmindful of the fabled scrip, 
Forget the nuts from Barcelona’s shore, 
Soaked in Iberian oil from olives pressed, 
To the crisp kernels adding one charm more. 


“ The almonds last, plucked from a sunny tree 
Half way up Libanus, blanched as snowy white 
As Leila’s teeth; and they will fitly crown 
The beggars’ fourfold dish for us to-night. 


“ Beggars were happy, then let us be so ; 

We've buried Care in wine’s red glowing sea ;— 
There let him soaking lie—he was our foe— 

Joy laughs above his grave, and so will we.” 


The History of Cooking, from the Deluge to 
the Passing of the Reform Bill, would be one 
of the most stupendous works that ever ruined a 
publisher. It would run to, say about three hun- 
dred and thirty-two volumes folio, without the 
index, and would secure the author a limited 


income, but an enormous fame. Perhaps the 
world is hardly ripe for it yet. Let the globe 
go on turning its round sides like an enormous 
apple to the sun’s fire for a century longer, and 
perhaps then it will be ready for the book. One 
volume would be dedicated to the gay and 
smiling subject of “ Desserts,” and a pleasant 
anecdotic little pamphlet of four thousand and 
odd pages it would make. 

The dessert of the middle ages had no special 
character. There would be a good deal of 
Cellini cup, and Limoges plate, and Palissy 
dish, and gold chased goblet, about it, and 
perfumes and spices enough no doubt. We 
picture the cakes like wedding cakes, heavy, full 
of citron, rather indigestible; and we imagine 
certain errors of taste marring the whole afiair : 
as in Ben Jonson’s time, when at a lord mayor’s 
feast a beribboned dwarf jester at a given signal 
took a flying header into a huge bowl of cus- 
tard, to the alarm, terror, indignation, and de- 
light of the aldermen, the court gallants, and 
the ladies, whose rufis, farthingales, and slashed 
hose of silk and satin must have been cruelly 
splashed and spotted. 

In the times of the Medicis and the Bartho- 





lomew massacre, the French and Italian nobles 
had a curious custom of always carrying about 
with them in the pockets of their silk doublets 
costly little boxes full of bon-bons. 

Henri Quatre, Mary de Medicis, and all their 
friends and foes carried about with them little 
gold and Limoges enamelled boxes, still to 
be seen at any sale of Messrs. Christie and 
Manson’s; no doubt there was one full of 
red and white sugar plums in the pocket of 
Mary Queen of Scots when she fell dead at the 
foot of the block in Fotheringay. You may be 
sure there was one in the pouch of grisly Duc 
de Guise, with the close cropped bullet head 
and the long spidery legs, wher he lay dead 
and bleeding on the polished floor of the castle 
of Blois; no doubt as he fell, with a dull 
thump, a stream of red and white “ten thou- 
sands” rolled along the marqueterie. It was 
a childish custom, it proves that the age had a 
sweet tooth, and a more boyish taste than 
ours possesses, but it must have been useful 
for diplomatic purposes and highly conducive to 
flirting. How the custom must have helped 
to develop character and illustrate temper! Sir 
Anthony Absolute could snap his box down and 
refuse a bon-bon, or Malvolio could smile and 
present his with a bow and a conceited gri- 
mace. Jaques would moralise as he gulped a 
red almond, and Mercutio, holding one between 
his finger and his thumb, would rattle out a 
dozen quips before he swallowed the sweet- 
meat with a laugh and askance look at scornful 
Beatrice. 

It isin Robert May’s “ Accomplished Cook,” 
published in 1665, five years after the glorious 
and never sufficiently to be remembered Re- 
storation of that Father of (a good many of) his 
subjects, Charles the Second, after, as Marvell 
said, he had been, like the son of Kish, in exile, 


Seeking his father’s asses all the while. 


—It was at old Lady Dormer’s, that this zealous 
servant in his eager pursuit of fame devised a 
central ornament for a dessert. It gives one a 
strange notion of the tasteless luxury and coarse 
pleasures of the society where Rochester flut- 
tered and where Buckingham flaunted. Mr. 
Robert May expatiates largely on the skill and 
art required to build a large gilded ship of con- 
fectionery; its masts, cabins, port-holes, and loft 
poop, all smart and glittering: its riggin all 
ataunto; its bunting flying; its figure hhead 
bright as gold leaf could make it. Its guns were 
charged with actual powder, its cargo was two 
turreted pies, one full (O admirable invention !) 
of live birds, the other (O incomparable in- 
genuity of the Apician art!) of frogs. When 
borne in by gay pages to the sound of music 
the guns were discharged, the ladies screamed, 
and fainted, so much so as to require being 
held up and consoled with sips of ‘Tokay, the 
gallants all the while smiling and applauding. 
This done, says the zealous and thoughtful 
man, to sweeten the smell of powder; “let the 
ladies take the egg-shells full of sweet waters 
(also part of the cargo of the vessel), and 
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throw them at each other, and all danger being 
seemingly over by this time, you may suppose 
they will desire to see what is in the pies, and 
when lifting first the lid off one pie, out — 
some frogs, which make the ladies to skip anc 
shriek ; next after the other pie, whence come 
out the birds, who by a natural instinct flying 
in the light will put out the candles, so that 
what with the flying birds, skipping frogs, 
the one above, the other beneath, will cause 
much delight and surprise to the whole com- 
=. At length the candles are lighted anda 
anquet brought in, the music sounds, and 
every one with much delight rehearses their 
actions in the former passages. “ These,” says 
May regretfully (for the immortal dish was 
invented in the reign of James the First) 
“these were formerly the delight of nobility 
before good housekeeping had left England, 
and the sword really acted that which was 
only counterfeited in such honest and laudable 
exercises as these.” Such were the sports at 
Whitehall when black-browed, swarthy “Old 
Rowley” presided at the table, on which grave 
Clarendon condescended to smile, and which 
Evelyn and Waller may have watched with 
bland approval. 
The oe of Brunswick brought over sound 
Protestantism, but German taste. Cookery grew 
cumbrous, dull, and uninventive. A vulgar na- 


turalism became the fashion with the Germanized 
Italian and French cooks of the eighteenth 


century. Horace Walpole, great about trifles, 
incomparable decider of the width of a shoe 
buckle, keen despiser of all follies and mean- 
nesses but his own, neat and fastidious tripper 
along a flowery path over this vulgar and pauper 
encumbered planet, derided the new fashion in 
desserts. Jellies, biscuits, sugar plums, and 
creams, simple, unpretending, and pleasant 
facts had long since given way to fashionable 
inanity, and fashionable rusticity to harle- 
quins, gondoliers, Turks, Chinese, and shep- 
herdesses of Saxon China. This was the Pre- 
Adamite formation, but these fantastic crea- 
tures, wandering about a desert in a meaningless 
way among dry frizzly groves of curled paper 
and silk flowers, were soon discovered to be 
insipid. By degrees the great minds in the 
white nightcaps soared higher (the imperfect 
metaphor must be excused), and there ap- 
peared at my Lord Clacklemore’s dessert and 
at the Earl of Tattleton’s dinner table, meadows 
full of paper cattle all over spots, sugar 
cottages = all Damon and Chloe lived when 
they were not at the Ridotto, or ambiguous 
Madame Cornelys’s great masquerade in Soho- 
square; pigmy and long-legged Neptunes 
in cockle-shell cars domineering over oceans 
of looking-glass and rumply seas of silver 
tissue. My Lady Fitzbattleaxe, the Honour- 
able Miss Hoopington, and plain Miss Blue- 
sacque, came home from Chenevix’s and the 
India shops, laden with dolls, babies, and little 
gods and goddesses, not for their children but 
for their housekeepers. Gradually even such 
brains as those of Frederick Prince of Wales, 





whose chosen companions were Desnoyers the 
dancing master, and Bubb Doddington the 
sends, Cain to deride these little puppet shows 
that figured in the centre of the Burgundy glasses 
and the dishes of maccaroons. The Dilettante 
society and fashionable visits to Rome and Flo- 
rence awakened expanded notions of art. The 
grandeur of size now struck these pigmy dandies. 
The ambitious confectioners of the fashionable 
squares aspired to positive statuary, spindle leg- 
ged Venuses, and barber’s dummy Marses, in 
affected postures. Walpole mentions a cele- 
brated confectioner of Lord Albermarle’s, who 
loudly comphined that his lordship would not 
break up the ceiling of the dining-room to admit 
the heads, spear points, and upraised thunder- 
bolts, of a middle dish of Olympian deities 
eighteen feet high. 

But even this flight of my Lord Albemarle’s 
confectioner was surpassed by an enthusiastic 
contemporary in the service of the Intendant of 
Gascony, at a great feast given in that province 
in honour of the birth of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. The nobles of Gascony were treated 
with a dinner and a dessert. The latter con- 
cluded with a representation, by wax figures 
moved with clock work, of the ceremonial of 
the sick room of the Dauphiness and the happy 
birth of an heir to the great monarchy. 

This reminds us of the over zeal of the late 
Duke of Beaufort’s Neapolitan confectioner, 
whom Mr. Hayward describes as deeply im- 
pressed with the dignity of his art. His grace 
was one night in bed fast asleep, and with the 
curtains drawn snug, when “he was ’ware of 
an excited knock at the door several times im- 
patiently repeated. Somewhat impatiently the 
duke stirred in his warm nest, sat up, pulled 
the curtains back, and asked testily who the 
Se there?” A voice answered in broken Eng- 
ish: 

“ C’est moi seulement—it is only me, Signor 
Due. I was last night at the opera, and was 
dreaming of the music. It was Donizetti’s, 
and I have got one grand idea. I rose from 
my bed. I invented a sorbet. I have named 
it after that divine composer, and I hasten 
avec la plus grande vitesse to inform your 
grace.” This reminds the narrator, from 
whom we quote, of Herbault’s address to an 
English lady of rank, when he hurried to her 
hotel to announce the completion of an order 
for a turban and ostrich feathers. 

‘Madame, after three sleepless nights the 
feathers are arranged.” 

The Prince Regent, whose tastes inclined 
to a sort of vulgar and spurious Orientalism, 
at one of his costly feasts at Carlton House, 
had a channel of real water running round 
oe table, and in this swam gold and silver 
fish. 

The French epicurean writers say that the 
dessert should be the girandole or crowning 
tableau of the dinner. It should surprise, 
astonish, dazzle, enchant. If the dinner have 
fully satisfied the sense of taste and the well- 
balanced appetite, the dessert should addzess 
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itself to the soul through the eyes. It should 
rouse sensations of surprise and admiration, 
and crown the enjoyments that commenced with 
the removal of the cover of the soup tureen : 
that Pandora’s casket of a bad dinner: that 
joy and triumph of a successful and tasteful 
Trepast. : 
The dessert is allowed by all French writers 
to be Italian in origin. The maitre d’hdtel, 
before the Italian dessert arrived, gloried in 
large dishes, mountains of fruit, and sticky 
hills of sweetmeats. The elegance was clumsy 
and ostentatious. There was no poetry in 
it. Paul Veronese’s picture of the Marriage 
of Cana, will give some idea of the primeval 
French dessert. The newer fashion consisted in 
those futile trees, and shrubs, and orchards, 
and gardens, abused by Horace Walpole; but 
Frenchmen delighted in the seas of glass, the 
flower-beds formed of coloured sand, and the 
little men and women in sugar promenading in 
enamelled bowling-greens. This custom had 
not been introduced in 1664—1666, when 
Louis the Fourteenth gave those magnificent 
fétes at Versailles, of which Moliére has left 
glowing descriptions. The sand gardens first 
appeared in France in 1725, at the marriage 
of that miserable and selfish voluptuary Louis 
the Fifteenth with Queen Mary of Poland; 
and it is said that this princess, brought up in 
misery and obscurity in the little town of 
Wissenbourg, was delighted with the fantastic 
new fashion. It is in the nature of art and 
science to advance from conquest to conquest. 
Sir Humphry Davy once said, science grew so 
fast that even while he was preparing for the 
press, his work had to receive constant altera- 
tions. Desforges, father of the author of several 
romances, and the comedies of The Jealous Wife 
and Tom Jones in I.ondon, was the first deco- 
rator of those days. He introduced imita- 
tion foliage, and gave to the frizzled muslin 
what was then considered, in the words of one 
of his eulogisers, “Un si grand air de nature 
et de vérité.” To him succeeded another great 
creature, De Lorme. De Lorme had not such 
profundity of imagination and creative genius, 
yet he still found laurels in Paris to harvest, 
and what he left ungathered were stored up by 
Dutfoy, of the Rue de l’Arbre Sec, who, circa 
1805, immortalised himself by forming the 
centre of his dessert of palaces and temples of 
the severest proportions, of perfect taste, and of 
vast extent. Domes, cupolas, huge peristyles, 
galleries in perspective, elegant porticoes, co- 
jumns, entablatures, architraves, were moulded 
by his ingenious and skilful hands. The profiles 
were of remarkable purity, the ornaments of 
exquisite taste. The appropriate attributes 
with which he adorned his temples rendered 
mythology an after dinner study, at once 
agreeable and instructive. To these temples 
this great man added woods and groves (the 
trees full of nature), and adorned them with 
groups of figures of Sevres. He almost gave 
movement and life to these extraordinary pic- 


taste, lent an enchantment to the whole, turning 
even a wood of frizzled muslin into a slice of 
fairy land. 

But the great Dutfoy did not rest here. 
Nanght with him was done while aught re- 
mained to do. He was exactly like Cesar as far 
as that went. He had already ransacked earth, 
air, water, to please the senses; he now thrust 
his hand into the fire. He sought the aid of 
the pyrotechnist, and that artist, roused by friend- 
ship and money, hurried to his succour. He 
mixed harmless Chinese and scented fireworks 
with his temples and Greek shrines ; at a given 
signal fire was brought and the carefully con- 
cealed match lighted. Ina moment the Temples 
of Dutfoy were the centres of a whirl of coloured 
fires; a thousand gerbes darted to the ceiling, 
and shed their scented sparks on the astonished 
and delighted guests. The noise and fragrance 
of this fountain of light, flame, and colour, 
produced a surprise undisturbed by the shadow 
of a fear, for the sparks in spite of their bril- 
liancy were so innocent, that even the finest 
and most gauzy silks and tissues received no 
damage from them. Every one allowed that 
Fairy Land, on a Royal birthday, had been pre- 
sented to their eyes, and that no more lively and 
splendid way of terminating a banquet had ever 
been devised. 

It was at this same time that sugar rocks 
strewn with delicacies, were also fashionable at 
desserts, with fruits glacées au caramel, pyra- 
mids of bon-bons, iced cheese, &c. At the 
same period a Parisian confectioner won eternal 
or almost eternal fame—say six months fame— 
by preparing for state desserts, the principal 
scenes in the Opera of “the Bards.” Ah! 
those were times. A confectioner had to keep 
his wits about him then, and to be at the same 
time icer, confectioner, decorator, painter, archi- 
tect, sculptor, and florist. Yes. There was 
room for genius then. A dessert might run to 
ten thousand crowns. 

The dessert is meant for the eyes more than 
the stomach. Yet what bright and pleasant 
things have been said “over the walnuts and 
the wine;” what pretty and gallant compli- 
ments paid as filberts have been cracked! How 
agreeable it is on a winter evening to see a 
broadside of honest chesnuts bounce and bang 
from the lower bar of the grate, what time 
the miserable and tepid formality of smuggling 
them in, wrapped in a napkin, has been for- 
gotten for the quiet comfort and enjoyment 
of a really friendly party. The dinner is 
over, its toils, its glories, are past; we are 
now in a flowering prairie of idleness, with 
nothing to do but to try fruits, and to sip at 
all preserves that are not at discord with our 
wine. 

Take it altogether (conventional as it is) no 
one would wish the custom of dessert abolished. 
It is a pleasant little fruit harvest; but the 
ladies must no longer be suffered to leave us, 
now the three bottle days are gone for ever. 
And if English families would only get into the 
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agreeable unostentatious cosy natural music. 


and would teach their young people to sing, 
dessert would be the best time for a little 





CINTRA. 
A WINDY DAY IN THE SOUTH. 
In the brake are creaking 
The tufted cranes ; 
And the wind is streaking 
With sullen strains 
The welkin chill’a by the wandering rains. 


In the Quinta, under 
My garden wall, 
The lemon-trees yonder 
By fits let fall 
Now an emerald leaf, now a pale gold ball, 


On the black earth, studded 
With drops so bright 
From the fruit-trees, budded 
Some pink, some white, 
And now overflooded with wan yellow light, 


As the sun from a chasm 
O’er the cloudy hill, 
With the jubilant spasm 
Of a sudden will 
Leaps, and stands, for a moment, still. 


But the wind bewilders 
The dizzy weather, 
And those sky-builders 
That put together 
The crumbling walls of the cloud-piled ether 


From the mountains hasten, 
In pale displeasure, 
To mortice and fasten 
The bright embrasure 
Of his lattice, lit from the innermost azure. 


Over freckled furrows 
To where, in the sides 
Of the hills it burrows 
(As a reptile hides) 
The long-back’d many-legg’d aqueduct strides. 


To the dim plain, mottled 
With farms and crops 
From the far folds, wattled 
On the mountain tops 
Faint music of bells and of bleatings drops. 


By glimmering lanes 
Down the slopes below, 
The cumbrous wains, 
In a creaking row, 
Drawn by the dun quiet oxen, go 


With fruits and casks 
To the sea-side land, 
Where Colares basks 
In the sunlight bland 
Over yellow leagues of pine-scented sand 


The mule-bells jangle 
In the mist down there: 
The dew-drops spangle 
The aloes up here, 
Hark, to that sound, as of hosts drawing near ! 


Tis the turbulent beat 
On their craggy beach 
Of the thousand feet 
(Each trampling each) 
Of the wild sea-horses, far out of reach. 


When that sound you hear, 
As you hear it now, 
So hollow and clear, 
You may surely know 
Foul weather’s at hand, tho’ no wind should blow. 


But the oakwood is sighing, 
And cannot find rest 
On the next hill. Flying 
Around her black nest, 
The raven hath brought to her young ones a feast. 


The sierra is sullen: 
Penalva moans: 
The torrents are swollen : 
The granite bones 
Of Cruzalta crackle with split pine cones. 


But a moment past, 
On the green zig-zag 
Of the Pena, fast 
To the piney crag 
Stood castle, and turret, and spire, and flag. 


Look up! In what seems 
To be empty air 
They are gone —like dreams ; 
And the sharp peak, bare 
As a beardless chin, is upslanted there! 


Can mason’d court, 

And keep, and tower, 
Be carried in sport 

By the cloud and shower 
Away, like the leaves of a shatter’d flower? 


These are the acts 

Of the wizard wind. 
What was solid departs 

And dissolves. You find 
Mere fluid and film, in its stead, combined. 


But safe from the weather 
(Like cloister’d maids) 
Calm, and together, 
Down resinous glades, 
Which only the hermit bee invades, 


The primroses yet 
Are alive, I know. 
And no rain can wet, 
In the thicks below, 
Last year’s dried things, that have fallen thro’ 


To those tangled roots 

Where the haresfoot cleaves, 
And the ivy shoots, 

And winds, and weaves 
Her own with wild sarsaparilla leaves. 


Yon smoke, that twines, 
As from tapers snuff'd, 
Straight over the pines 





i At the edge of the clifi, where the wind has luff'd— 





Till—caught and rebuff'd 
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It is softly turning 
To a downward haze 
(From the charcoal burning), 
Delays, and strays, 
And is scatter’d in twenty different ways. 


But see! at length, 
At length (will it last ?) 
The buoyant strength 
Of the bounding blast 
Hath broken a breach in the grey: and fast 


It is driving the mist hence. 
There flickers again 
Strange light in the distance : 
Blue sea and brown plain, 
And one long leaden-colour’d slant cone of soft rain! 





THE NORTHENVILLE ELECTION. 
CHECK TO THEIR QUEEN. 


For two or three days after the ball given 
nominally by Lady Vance, but really by her 
brother, the Honourable Captain Streatham, 
candidate on the other side, I felt almost as 
if we had been defeated. Only ten days re- 
mained before the nomination would come on. 
Mr. Mellam left the entire management of 
affairs in my hands, and gave me whatever 
cheques I asked for without a question. 

I have mentioned before that there were two 
newspapers in Northenville, the Mercury and 
the Independent. Each of these prints had its 
“own correspondent” in town, who furnished 
the paper with a London letter weekly. The 
Independent, which was tle organ of our 
opponents, was published on Wednesday; the 

ercury, our own paper, appeared on Saturday. 
Both papers used to boast of their respective 
London correspondents, and the editors of each 
used to speak openly of these gentlemen by 
name. No one who had ever been in company 
with Mr. Dane, of the Independent, could help 
knowing that the correspondent of his paper 
was Dan O’Rind, one of the cleverest but most 
needy men in London, who never had a six- 
pence two hours after he had received his 
wee J salary. It was through Dan that I 
intended to play my trump card, and for that 

urpose, armed with a cheque from Mr. 

ellam, I left Northenville for London on the 
Friday evening after the grand ball which 
Lady Vance had given at the Crown and 
Sceptre Inn. 

On Saturday morning I was at O’Rind’s 
chambers, and found, as [ expected, that he was 
not out of bed. At first I got no answer to my 
repeated knocks at the outside door of his rooms, 
for Dan’s visitors were, as a rule, more numerous 
than welcome, and he generally had some little 
legal affair on hand which it was more judicious 
to ignore than to acknowledge. But after calling 
out my name, and being aware that some one 
reconnoitred me through a small port hole, I was 
admitted into the interior, where I found my 
acquaintance in the state of dressing gown, and 


ears to be choice with the briefless class of 

arristers who live fast and “have no work to 
do” in a legal sense. But to speak to a man 
before he has either tubbed or breakfasted is 
not wise, and so I merely bade Dan make haste 
with his toilet, and join me in an hour (it was 
already past twelve o’clock) at the Albion in 
Russell-street, where I would beg him to par- 
take of as good a luncheon as that excellent 
house could give us, and then would put some- 
thing in his way which would be a clear one 
tae Be pounds’ gain within next week. Before 
the time specified he was at the Albion, where 
I had already ordered luncheon, to which he 
did great justice. By two p.m. we were in the 
smoking-room up-stairs, and there, over cigars 
and a couple of “cobblers,” I told O’Rind 
that I required the services of a clear-headed 
lawyer who could speak French and German, 
to proceed to Strasbourg, and thence to Baden, 
Munich, and Vienna, to examine the register 
of births in certain churches, of which a list 
would be given him, and report progress to me 
in London. The job would probably take him 
from four to five weeks to get through, and the 
remuneration attached to it would be two 
guineas a day, besides all hotel and travelling 
expenses. In the mean time I was ready to 
hand him over one hundred pounds on account, 
provided he started that very night, would he 
accept it P 

Would he not? The only thing that puzzled 
him was the shortness of time in which to find 
some one who would write his London letter 
for the Northenville Independent. His leaders 
for the Damager could be easily provided for 
in the office of that paper, but where could he 
find a correspondent for the Independent ? 
That, I said, should be provided for, and in 
such a manner that the guinea a week which 
that journal paid its correspondent should not 
be lost to him during his absence, for I had a 
very talented young friend who would be only 
too glad to do the work. All he had to do was 
to write to Mr. Dane at Northenville, and 
state that, having been selected by a legal firm 
to prosecute a most important inquiry abroad, 
he would be absent from his post for some 
weeks, and that in the mean time a well-known 
and very talented writer (whose name he was 
not at liberty to mention) would continue his 
correspondence for the Independent. Letters 
from this gentleman to the paper would be 
initialled P. W., and all letters from Mr. Dane 
to his locum tenens might be addressed to his 
chambers in Costs-court. 
The letter for Mr. Dane was written there 
and then, and at eight o’clock I saw O’Rind off 
to Folkestone by the tidal train from the Vic- 
toria-station. 
On the following Monday, just as Mr. Dane 
was preparing the usual clippings from the 
London Observer, the Sunday Times, and other 
weekly papers, with which he made up the 
** stuffing” for his paper on Wednesday, fhe re- 
— a telegram from London to the following 
effect : 





his rooms in the state of confusion, which ap- 
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From T. 8S. Staines, Tredbury-court, Fleet-street, 
London, to John Dane, Independent Oftice, 
Northenville : j 

Come up at once. Meet me to-morrow, three P.M., 

Great Northern Hotel. Six or seven hundred 

pounds in your way. Don’t delay an hour, or you 

will lose all chance. Telegram reply to me at Great 

Northern. 


Now, as the Independent was always pub- 
lished early on Wednesday morning, Monday 
and Tuesday were, of all others, by far the 
most inconvenient days in the week for Dane to 
leave home. At first he determined he would 
not go, but then he thought that six or seven 
hundred pounds were not to be had every day. 
The work was well on, and he could easily get 
his reporter (provincial papers seldom have sub- 
editors) to do all that remained to be done. 
The London letter would only come to hand 
by the first post next day, but that would merely 
have to be given over to the printer. One 
leader was already in type, another he could 
write before the mail train passed through 
Northenville. But if he was to keep the ap- 
pointment at three p.m., he must leave that 
evening. Moreover, Mr. Staines, of Tredbury- 
court, was a very old friend of his, and would 
certainly not have summoned him to town un- 
less there was really need of his presence, and 
a chance of his gaining money. Still, he hesi- 
tated, and ended by sending a telegram to ask 
whether Wednesday would not do as well as 
Tuesday, and what the business was about. 

To this he merely got the brief reply : “ Wed- 
nesday will be too late; you must come at 
once.” And so, finishing off his work, he de- 
narted in all haste by that evening’s train for 

ondon. 

On the Wednesday morning that Mr. Dane 
was in town, there appeared the usual London 
letter in the Northenville Independent. The 
readers of that celebrated journal, as usual, 
turned first of all to what was always considered 
the most amusing and the most interesting part 
of the paper, but were not a little astonished 
to find that it contained nearly a column con- 
cerning the Honourable Captain Streatham, 
which was anything but flattering to that gallant 
candidate for parliamentary honours. It began 
by lamenting the fact that a mere guardsman, 
who was quite out at elbows, should be selected 
as a anliite to represent the important and 
rising town of Northenville. It gave a com- 
plete history of the money dealings of that 
handsome spendthrift during the last ten years, 
and at the same time let the public into certain 
secrets connected with his private life which 
were much more amusing than moral, and which 
would certainly not have been read aloud in 
any young ladies’ school, even if tenanted ex- 
clusively by “girls of the period.” It went on 
to say that having no other means of raising 
the wind, the honourable captain was now going 
to use Northenville. He would get the town to 
endorse his stamped paper, as it were, by sending 
him to parliament, and would then discount lus 
M.P.-ship by obtaining some colonial appoint- 





ment which would enable him to retrieve his 
fortunes. It asserted that not only all the 
Carmine party in London was both grieved and 
astonished at the selection of a candidate for 
this great town, but that the government was 
determined to send down another man, who 
would ere long issue his address to the electors, 
for the premier did not like to see his party in 
the House of Commons strengthened . mere 
** gay” men, who entered parliament in order to 
keep out of debtors’ prisons. The letter wound 
up by strongly advising the electors of Northen- 
ville to wait, and not to pledge themselves to 
Captain Streatham, for that another candidate 
in the same interest would be amongst them in 
a very few days. 

“An enemy hath done this thing,” was Mr. 
Dane’s remark when he arrived from London on 
the Wednesday evening, after remaining in 
London long enough to convince himself that 
the telegram was a hoax, and that his friend 
Mr. Staines, of Tredbury-court, Fleet-street, 
had never sent him any messages whatever. 
The Independent issued on Thursday an extra 
sheet, stating that what its London corre- 
spondent had said about the respected can- 
didate of their party was not true, and that 
some intrigue had been carried out in order to 
get the editor away from his post for a few 
hours. But the mischief was already done. 
Even in the columns of the Mercury the letter 
would have been most damaging; but appear- 
ing as it did in the organ of Captain Streat- 
ham’s own party, it was a mine sprung in their 
own camp, which did far more injury than any 
shot from their enemy could have effected. The 
captain was frantic, and at first nothing would 
persuade him that he was not the victim of a 
conspiracy got up by Mr. Dane himself. This 
idea he did not, however, long retain after he 
had learnt that the old and trusted correspon- 
dent of the Independent had gone abroad, and 
that Mr. Dane had been induced to leave his 
post the very first day that the new correspon- 
dent’s letter was received at Northenville. 

But another shot was in store for the sup- 
porters of Captain Streatham and his party. 
‘Their own paper, the Independent, with its 
damaging letter respecting their candidate, ap- 
peared on the Wednesday, and tu2 following 
Saturday our paper, the Mercury, was p:ihlished. 
The London correspondent of that paper was 
looked upon as an amusing writer, and as 
one who was particularly well informed on all 
social anecdotes and scandals connected with 
fashionable life in the metropolis. Of course, 
the first thing everybody did when they received 
the Mercury on the day I speak of was to turn 
and see whether its correspondent said any- 
thing about the great scandal of the day, at 
least so far as Northenville was concerned ; 
and there was a paragraph on the subject, which 
although short, was cleverly put together with 
a view of injuring the enemy. 

“ T have been very much astonished at a letter 
which has appeared in your contemporary, respect- 
ing an honourable captain, who seeks to misrepre- 
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sent your town in parliament. How very bad must 
be a case which the advocates of its party cannot 
deny or even palliate. What I grieve for is the fact 
that all the London correspondent of your contem- 
porary has said about one of the candidates for Nor- 
thenville is but too true, and, I am sorry to say, 
but too well known to all men who mix in London 
society; but still I deprecate this opening up of 
private scandals, which can do no possible good by 
exposure, and must hurt the feelings of friends and 
relatives greatly. Why the Independent should 
damage the interests of its own candidate by raking 
up tales which, although true, would be better 
buried in oblivion, is more than I can imagine. Of 
course, Captain Streatham’s chance of getting in for 
Northenville is now gone for ever.” 


An open attack upon the gallant captain from 
our eolumns would have done his cause good 
rather than otherwise. A covert hint that what 
had been said of him was true, but that our 
correspondent did not approve of this mode 
of showing up a man’s private affairs, was a 
masterpiece of policy. But I had not yet played 
my last trump card. 

The other side tried very hard indeed to find 
out who had dealt them such a blow as getting 
command of the London correspondence of their 

per for the day, and whisking the editor off to 
a te at the same time. But it was of no 
use. They suspected us all—they of course 
suspected me—but no trace could they find. 
And indeed Mr. Dane, unwittingly, did his best 
to hinder the discovery. ‘The first thing he did 
after reading the damaging London letter in his 
own paper, was to write and tell Dan O’Rind 
that before leaving town he ought to have made 
over the London correspondence of the Northen- 
ville Independent to some person who was not 
merely competent to conduct it, but who would 
not have put himself to do the enemy’s work in 
their political camp. “ ‘The injury you have 
done the paper,” continued Mr. Dane in his 
letter, “is irreparable, and I should not be 
doing my duty to my supporters in this town 
if I suffered you to retain any longer the position 
of our London correspondent. 1 therefore beg 
to enclose a cheque for the money due to you, 
and to state that any further communications 
from yourself or any of your friends will not be 
used.” 

This letter—knowing both the handwriting 
and the postmark—l of course opened in 
O’Rind’s chambers in Costs-court. kept it 
by me for a day or two until my plans were 
fully matured, and then forwarded it to O’Rind 
at Vienna, enclosing him a draft for fifty pounds, 
begging him to give up all further research for 
the present, and to come home at once. 

Three or four days before the nomination of 
candidates was to take place, the good people 
of Northenville were astonished by the appear- 
ance of an address from a third gentleman who 
offered himself as a candidate for the honour of 
representing Northernville in parliament. 


These addresses were signed “ D. O’ Rind,” and 
were dated from “ Costs-court, Middle Temple, 
London.” The. writer professed to come for- 


arty, and in everything he proposed for the 
uture government of the country he went at 
least a hundred yards beyond Captain Streatham. 
His address—I wrote it myself for him—de- 
nounced our party in the most unmeasured 
terms, but at the same time spoke very bitterly 
of “ bloated aristocrats” who, because they or 
their relations have interests in the county, 
attempt like wolves in sheep’s clothing to get 
into the fold, and call themselves Carmine, 
when they are neither more nor less than a 
bad Mauve. Better far, said this unflinching 
friend of the people, better far to vote for a 
real outstanding Mauve like Mr. Mellam, than 
for a half and half aristocrat like Captain 
Streatham. 

“ Divide and conquer” was my policy. I saw 
that Mr. Mellam’s only chance was to divide 
the opposite party; and by causing them to 
split their votes, we had every chance of win- 
ning. O’Rind was delighted at the chance of 
getting into parliament, small although that 
chance was. I offered to pay all his expenses, 
provided he would keep the thing quiet, and 
made good to him tenfold more than he had lost 
by having to give up the London correspondence 
of the Northenville Independent. He entered 
fully into the spirit of the affair, and began his 
canvassing in earnest. Had he been brought 
forward at the commencement of the battle, we 
should have gained little or nothing by his help. 
But as it was, coming as he did ‘phe tore 
after the letter which damaged Captain Streat- 
ham’s chance so much, a number of people 
promised him their votes. He had a way of 
canvassing and talking people over, which did 
him infinite credit. At talking about children, 
noticing all the little boys and girls in the 


and every one who could be of the slightest 
use to him, he was almost as good as Captain 
Streatham himself. The Northenville Tnde- 
pendent was of course furious. The Carmine 
party, it declared, was throwing away its best 
chance of representing Northenville. To divide 
that party, and split up the votes, was utter 
madness, and was playing the game of the 
Mauves. The Mercury abused Captain Streat- 
ham and Mr. O’Rind alike, but of course saw 
that they were playing our game, and paving 
the road for our suecess. O’Rind had no local 
print in which to advocate his own election, 
but his old colleagues in the Evening Damager 
were faithful to him, and every morning that 
paper used to arrive from London containing 
something or other in praise of the “only real 
-* eee candidate for the town of Northen- 
ville.” 

There was one person mixed up with this 
election who certainly bore me no kindly feel- 
ing; that was Lady Vance. She firmly believed 
—aud I won’t say that she was not right—that 
had it not been for my management of Mr. 
Mellam’s business, her brother would, as he 
used to say himself, have won the race in a 
canter. Her Jadyship was far too old a hand 
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movements of her enemies, although she had not 
perhaps always the foresight to prevent them. 
The correspondence about her brother, and the 
bringing Mr. O’Rind forward as a candidate, 
she saw through quite clearly, and felt certain 
from whom these ideas had come. “You have 
checkmated us, I fear,” she said to me in a 
shop where I met her. “No, my lady,” I 
ied, “‘we can only as yet say check to your 
queen.” She took the ely and the compli- 
ment together very kindly, laughed, and said 
that she had still a move to make on behalf of 
her brother, of which I should hear presently. 

The next day, much to my surprise, I saw 
Sir Charles Vance ride into Northenville, and 
go straight up to the lodgings where O’Rind 
was living. For Sir Charles to call upon any 
one of lower rank than himself would have 
been thought a marvel in the place. But for 
him to pay this attention to an utter stranger, 
a poor barrister who made his living by his pen, 
and had had the impudence to oppose Sir 
Charles’s brother-in-law, was a miracle which 
was the talk of the town that night. Sir 
Charles, although a very kind hearted, was a 
most haughty man. His family was one of the 
oldest in England, and, as he used to boast, 
his estates had come down from father to 
son for nearly six hundred years, without a 
break. He was wealthy, was proud of his 
position, proud of being one of the leading 
man amongst the gentlemen of the county, 
which he had represented ever since he was of 
age. A well read man, but taking great plea- 
sure in all the usual pursuits of an English 
gentleman, he was fastidious in the acquaint- 
ances he made, although lis hospitality was un- 
bounded. His place, Llanholme Court, situated 
about six miles from Northenville, was a splen- 
did old residence, and was kept up in a princely 
style. Sir Charles lived at it from Julyto Easter 
every year, the intervening months being 
always spent at his house in Berkeley-square. 
As | said before, to see the baronet ride into 
town and call upon Mr. O’Rind was not only a 
marvel; it showed that the Streatham party 
were really afraid of this new enemy which I 
had brouglit into the field. 

It did not do, of course, for me to be seen 
much with Mr. O’Rind, nor to profess more 
than a mere passing acquaintancesliip with him. 
I was not a little curious to know what had 
passed at Sir Charles’s visit, but had to put off 
all inquiries until the next evening, when I 
walked over to his lodging. And my surprise 
was not small when I was told by the servant, 
who opened the door, that Mr. O’Rind had 
gone to dine, and was to sleep and pass the 
next day at Llanholme Court—Sir Charles 
Vance’s place. I felt that Lady Vance had 
made a move upon the board which would 
diminish our clance of winning the game, 
but what that move was I could not yet 
imagine. 

It was on the Friday that O’Rind Went to 
Llanholme. He was to remain there all the 
Saturday and Sunday, and return on Monday. 














On Tuesday the nomination was to take place. 
Coming events cast their shadows before. I 
felt that there was something wrong in the plot, 
or rather that the counterplot was working 

inst me, but I never dreamed of the nature 
of the blow. 

On Monday af-ernoon I had strolled down 
into the coffee-room of the hotel used as our 
head quarters, to get some luncheon. The 
waiter put the Times, which had just come, 
into my hand, and the first paragraph that 
caught my eye was the following from the 
Observer of the previous day : 

“We understand that D. O’Rind, Esq., of 
the Middle Temple, has been appointed Puisne 
Judge for the colony of ‘Tansgoria. Mr. 
O’Rind was called to the Bar about filteen 
ears ago, and goes the home circuit. He has 
ately been talked about as a candidate for 
Northenville, but will, of course, now retire 
from the contest.” 

No wonder that Lady Vance looked triumph- 
antly at me the next time we met. 





THE SAILORS’ SHOW ON THE SEINE. 


In the roadstead, the Lovely Helena from 
Buenos Ayres ; the Magician from Costa Rica; 
the Moonshine from Trinidad; Queen Mar- 
guerite from the Havannah; the Kurope and 
the Rothschild from New York ; together with 
a fleet of smaller craft, all standing toward the 
wide mouth of the Seine, in a brisk, invigorating, 
cheering breeze, in the month of August! The 
stages of the signalling stations are crowded, 
seaward, with bronzed port authorities; and 
over their heads is a maze of cordage displaying 
every variety of signal. The pier head is 
thronged with friends of sailors who are com- 
ing home; with rough gamins who would be 
better off afloat than loafing and begging in 
most unsavoury rags; with Paris dandies in 
stage-nautical costume accompanied by ladies 
in the iatest out-of-town fashions, who give a 
sharp little scream at every wave that laps the 
stone front of the noble port. Struggling with 
the broken sea, a little steamer comes puffing 
across from Trouville, laden with a tumbled 
throng of fashionable people, very sea-sick. 
Great bustle on ihe jetty. Three baskets 
are slung up to the signalling post, and the 
ships that were standing bravely in, tack off 
with much plunging and clatter, and scream- 
ing from the shrouds. A hundred telescopes 
are projected seaward. A confident little skip- 

er’s clerk, who has been zealously misinform- 
ing a select group of Parisians during the last 
half hour, confidently opines that the Pereire, 
from New York, is in the roadstead. A black 
hull breaks through the haze. The fleet of 
sailing vessels have made way for her, and the 
Napoleon Jerome, Imperial yacht, enters the 
port. Then the fleet tacks about, and a line of 
three-masted vessels glides home to the docks. 
Flags of many nations pass the signalling station. 
Far away as the base of the hills, far as the eye 
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can pierce, masts peep, thick as needles in a 
case. The ships invade the streets ; bowsprits 
almost touch the groups of men who chaffer 
on the open exchange. Interminable rows 
of beer-shops, wine-shops, ships’-chandlers, 
seamen’s lodging-houses, oyster-sellers, slop- 
tailors, and vendors of foreign birds and shells, 
wind about the docks. ‘There are Dutch and 
English and Spanish and Portuguese mserip- 
tions on the walls. The passages to some of 
the cellars are fantastically paved with oyster 
and other shells. All the toys in the toy-shops 
are nautical, and cordage and spars and anchors 
are in every direction. Man’s natural seat ap- 
pears to be a herring-barrel. Boys in flannel 
caps carve models of boats. You take up 
the paper ; there is nothing to read in it except 
port arrivals and departures, accidents at sea, 
cargoes expected, and cargoes that have been 
sold, with telegrams of wind and weather from 
all parts. You cannot possibly get out of it at 
the table d’héte; there is nothing but pilot 
cloth; upon every peg there is a ogre 
Sou’-westers dangle overhead as you walk the 
streets, and call up ugly reminiscences of times 
when you have looked at the captain carving a 
boiled leg of mutton ina lively sea, and thought 
he presented the most ferocious figure human 
cruelty has taken, since the days of Cain. Fish 
and tar are the perfumes of the place, here and 
there broken by a little defective sewerage. 
With the help of a tropical sun, these essences 
are liberally diffused. You pause to glance into 
a jeweller’s window, to decide whether you will 
buy a couple of pulleys for sleeve-links, or a 
figure-head for a pin, and you find yourself the 
immediate neighbour of an equally meditative 
gentleman who is attentively bearmg home a 
string of horse mackerel as delicate marks of 
his domestic affection. ‘The curiosity shops are 
the sweepings of sailors’ lockers ; and the Pari- 
sians sail down and carry off cocoa-nuts in 
the outer shell with the excitement and air of 
persons who have made some important disco- 
very in natural history. 

‘rhe very place for a Sailors’ Show, or mari- 
time exhibition of all nations! All the mate- 
rials are at hand. Samples of the sailors of all 
nations are on the spot. Ships of all nations 
are in the docks. But this was not the idea of 
the authors of an international maritime exhibi- 
tion. There must be presidents and vice-presi- 
dents, commissioners and deputy commissioners, 
— and supplementary jurors. There must 

a vast plan; an inaugural hymn; a comme- 
morative ode; an apposite chorus. The flag 
and the big drum must be provided for. There 
must be groups, and sections, and classes, and 
sub-classes, concessions and royalties. Accord- 
ingly, a building is designed in humble imita- 
tion of that which occupied the Champ de 
Mars in Paris, last year. There are circles 
within circles, a central garden, an international 
club, a park spangled with varieties of highly 
painted buildings and grottos; of course, a 
colossal orchestra and a “ fairy-like coup d’eil.” 





is in a line with the facade of the town hall. 
You enter by a Napoleon the Third gate. With- 
out, is the Sailors’ Show, in vast docks, at the 
mouth of a majestic river, spread in broad acres 
of picturesque and manful industry. You pay 
your money at Napoleon the Third’s gate, and 
you are in the Sailors’ Show—in a box. 

There is a strong muster of models of ships, 
and boats, and new nautical inventions ; of masts 
and sails and all kinds of tackle; of marine in- 
struments, chronometers, fishing nets and lines, 
lifeboats, belts, and coats ; ship stores, including 
the mustard of M. Bornibus, which (the visitor 
is informed) enjoys extraordinary renown in 
England as well as in France. You are invited 
to buy and still to buy. Verily the sailor has 
strange things in his Show. He is vastly fond 
of jewellery, and vigorously puffs his false dia- 
monds. He deals, it would seem, to a posi- 
tively extraordinary extent in Lyons silks, and 
has taken to the children’s linen trade. He 
doats on confectionery and ices; and a shop 
he has opened in this line at Trouville, is inces- 
santly besieged by the nobility and the “ fashion- 
ables.” Moreover, he has a “lazy stomach,” 
and the doctor having strongly recommended 
him to try the essence of the waters of 
Vichy, he has tried it, in the form of a spirit of 
peppermint, fabricated with the finest cham- 
pagne brandy. He was a rough customer in 
the old day; but now his needs include the 
most exquisite china, and the daintiest crystal. 
Roman and encaustie tiles are needful to him. 
Time was, the legend says, when Jack threw a 
tooth-brush overboard as a nasty thing. But 
now, the most eminent members of the faculty 
puzzle themselves to make him an electrical 
tooth-brush, and to sweeten his morning toilette 
with an Arabian elixir. Civilisation has marched 
of late with such giant strides that no prudent 
sailor now goes to sea (as I judge from 
his Exhibition), without a sewing machine: to 
say nothing of an ample supply of printing 
materials and a lithographic press. But we 
have touched only on the least wonderful of the 
advances Jack has made within this century. 
His comprehensive eye includes every con- 
ceivable contingency of a maritime life. Hence, 
he will on no account be left to the wild waves, 
without having in reserve, a full set of agrieul- 
tural implements, a fire escape, a saddle, a 
bridle, and a harmonium or two. Jack, refined, 
sublimated, by our later civilisation, has taken 
to the fine arts, and must have a chef d’ceuvre 
or two in his cabin. Hence his show would be 
wretchedly imcomplete without a fine art 
annexe. He doats on flowers, and has he- 
come no mean authority on the relative values 
of animal and vegetable manures. The carriage 
department of the Sailors’ Show is, perhaps, its 
strongest feature. After a running visit to the 
Sailors’ Show in a box, the visitor cannot fail 
to be startled by the multitude of misconcep- 
tions in regard to maritime habits, and wants, 
and customs, which he has gathered, perhaps 
too carelessly, from Sailors’ Shows in port, and 
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aquarium, in the show he has boxed up. by the 
mouth of the Seine: in which the ladies and 
children may be daily horrified by the contor- 
tions of living samples of Hugo’s pieuvre, and 
lobsters in their black habit as they live. 
But with all his airs about agricultural imple- 
ments, we cannot congratulate Jack on hav- 
ing become a first-rate landscape gardener 
yet. He has had all the local grandees in their 
scarfs ; civilisation has been duly toasted in 
petit bleu; a gentleman from Jersey has 
cemented the alliance between the two great 
nations of the earth, with an oration of the 
smallest wafer power; and what with bands of 
music, a widely diffused taste for seeing any- 
thing and everything, magnificent phrases, and 
reduced fares, the Sailors’ Show may pull 
through to the satisfaction of the speculative 
gentlemen who have governed it. ; 

We confess, as nautical students, to a decided 
preference for the Sailors’ Show out of the box, 
which encompasses the ‘‘ Maritime International 
Exhibition.” At the risk of being set down as 
dunderheaded, the chiel who has taken these 
notes remains fast in his belief that the Interna- 
tional Maritime Exhibition which is spread over 
spacious highways around the docks of the 
Liverpool of France is a much truer, much more 
instructive, and much more honest one, than 
that Bazaar crowned with the eagle and the 
tricolor which is planted by the dusty Boule- 
vard Imperial, in the interests of shop-keep- 
ing, rather than of navigation, past, present, or 
future. The commissioners who talk about 
helping forward civilisation, and include bull- 
fights in their programme, are not trusty guides 
to our dull British mind, even when they 
come backed by an approving nod of Alex- 
andre Dumas pére. Whom Heaven preserve ! 





A SPECIAL WIRE. 

In the department of electric telegraphy, as 
in many other things, the Americans ‘have long 
been in advance of us. They spend more money, 
and use the wires much more lavishly for the 
transmission of intelligence to the newspapers, 
than we do. The New York journals are spe- 


respect, and they frequently accomplish achieve- 
ments which leave the journalists of this coun- 
try far behind. This is specially the case 
during the sittings of congress. Day after day 
whilst the session lasts, ten or twelve closely 
packed newspaper columns are transmitted be- 
tween Washington and New York. These in- 
clude the speeches of the principal speakers in 
the debates, the political letters of the special 
correspondents, and all the accidents, crimes, 

ssip, and general news, which can be col- 
ected, 

Although the English press has been excelled 
by the American in this respect, there has of 
late been such an united move in the direction 
of employing the telegraph more freely and fre- 


tion in the future. The Scotch and Irish daily 
newspapers have already inaugurated the new 
era, and are accomplishing marvels in their own 
way. They are striving, and with very con- 
siderable success, to collect the latest current 
news of each day, for publication in next morn- 
ing’s issue. London lah the great centre of 
all intelligence is of course made the head 
quarters. Three Irish and four Scotch news- 
papers have each what is called a “ special 
wire ”—that is, a telegraph wire between Lon- 
don and Dublin, or London and Glasgow, as 
the case may be, the exclusive use of which 
the newspaper commands from seven o’clock in 
the evening until three o’clock next morning. 
The telegraph companies merely let or “ farm” 
the wires for a certain amount, and, beyond pro- 
viding clerks to work the instruments, take no 
further charge or responsibility. The work of 
collecting the news devolves solely upon the 
newspaper proprietor, and this part of the un- 
dertaking is alike the most troublesome and the 
most expensive. London is daily and nightly 
swept for rumours and offences, and the utmost 
diligence is displayed to collect everything of 
interest that transpires. 

There is a little staff of officials employed on 
the work. Reporters, sub-editors, leader writers, 
special correspondents, have each their own 
defined departments; and what information 
they collect and transcribe is nightly de- 
spatched to its destination for the delectation 
of next day’s readers. Whilst parliament is 
sitting, the chief portion of the material is pro- 
cured at Westminster. During important de- 
bates, the speeches of the great men are reported 
in full and sent off the same night; it has 
sometimes happened when Mr. Gladstone or 
Mr. Disraeli os been delivering a long ora- 
tion, that the compositors in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow were putting into type the first por- 
tion whilst the last was being spoken. On 
one or two occasions when Earl Russell’s reform 
bill of 1866 was trembling in the balance, the 
Edinburgh editors attended the House of Com- 
mons, wrote their leaders, and sent them down 
by wire to the capital of Scotland. 

The principal Scotch and Irish journals may 
thus be said to be reported, sab-edited, and 
sometimes edited, in the metropolis, so far as 
regards the most important part of their intelli- 
gence. The labour, care, and anxiety, expended 
on the accomplishment of this object are much 
greater than is ordinarily supposed. And 
everything is done at full speed: the econo- 
mising of time being as vital and important as 
the economy of space on board a ship of war. 
Half an hour often decides success or fai- 
lure. Towards the small hours of the morning 
it is a race between time and the telegraph. 
The critical period is between midnight and two 
o’clock in the morning. A good deal of the 
most valuable of the day’s intelligence arrives at 
the instrument room during those two hours, 
and then is the time to see the clerk upon his 
mettle. Perhaps the Prime Minister has made 
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Lord Mayor’s banquet at the Mansion House ; 
Her Majesty’s Opera-house may have burst into 
flame after the footlights were extinguished ; 
Mr. Bright may have been provoked into a 
furious attack upon Mr. Disraeli towards the 
close of a protracted debate ; a block of houses 
may have fallen in Tottenham Court-road, as 
the inmates were retiring to rest; events like 
these of the utmost public interest occur 
almost weekly in London, during the season, 
and energy must meet the emergencies. It 
may safely be predicated that whatever “ copy” 
is sent to the telegraph office after midnight, 
is important. The wires are not kept going for 
the mere sake of working them and getting 
the money’s worth out of them. If the news 
after eleven o’clock be of a trivial or unin- 
teresting character, none is transmitted. 

But when the rattle of Hansom wheels is 
heard in the street below, or the eager step of 
the hurrying messenger is recognised climbing 
the stairs, the clerk knows that there is work 
to be done, turns up his shirt sleeves, and 
prepares for the struggle. He throws himself 
ito the work with the headlong zeal of the 
enthusiast, and “panting time toils after him 
in vain.” If he be skilful, he wins in ihe 
race of four hundred miles between London 
and Glasgow, and succeeds in transmitting 
one hundred and twenty words in sixty seconds 
—thus beating Father Time by sixty seconds. 
Wonderful as this may seem, the feat is even 
refined and improved upon when the occa- 
sion demands. Minutes are calculated as co- 
vetously as Pedro Garcias calculated his dou- 
bloons. The correspondent who is burdened 
with a late speech, or fire, or heartrending oc- 
currence, or mysterious scene, or suspicious cir- 
cumstance, or brutal assault upon a personage 
in high life, sits by the side of the clerk at 
the instrument, and scratches the tender, the 
harrowing, or the picturesque, according to the 
nature of the subject he has in hand. As soon 
as he has written one page, containing perhaps 
only two sentences, the transmitter seizes it and 
commences the despatch. When page num- 
ber one reaches its destination, page two is 
written, and the process is repeated till the 
story is concluded. The correspondent sits 
in a room high in the air at Threadneedle-street, 
and by the aid of an electrical pen writes manu- 
script in Glasgow. The miracle is accomplished 
almost simultaneously. The writer in London 
is only one page ahead of his confrére in the 
capital of the West, and four minutes after 
the reporter sitting within a stone’s-throw of 
the London Exchange has finished, the tran- 
scriber in the Glasgow Exchange has also 
ceased from his labours, and the thrilling ac- 
count, or graphic description, half a column 
long, is partly in type in Glasgow, and under- 
going the process of hasty correction for the 
morning trains. On other occasions when time 
is still more pressing, the ready correspondent 
will not trouble himself to write, but will 
dictate by means of the slave of the wire, in 
accents audible and comprehensible as those of 





the human voice, to a man, who shut up in a 
small room, is burning the midnight oil four 
hundred miles away in sleeping Edinburgh. 

The chief newspaper proprietors have fur- 
ther improvements in view. They propose to 
establish offices in London, and, now that the 
telegraphs are in the hands of the government, 
the wire will be led into the metropolitan office, 
and also into the printing offices in Scotland. 
This will be a great improvement upon the 
existing system, and will be much more conve- 
nient. The correspondent in Fleet-street will 
then be able to do his Scottish work with as 
much comfort and despatch as he would in the 
High-street of Edinburgh, writing within hear- 
ing of the click of the type. Greater facilities 
will be afforded for sub-editing the matter 
collected in the course of the day. At present, 
the newspaper attachés are only allowed en- 
trance to the instrument room, upon sufferance ; 
no accommodation is provided for them; and 
they have not proper opportunities for arranging 
and collating their news. The consequence is, 
that the wire frequently suffers from plethora : 
the reporters and collectors of intelligence 
throughout the city having sent in twice as 
much as can be transmitted. 

The duty of selection and abridgement de- 
volves upon the sub-editor, who oftentimes toils 
at the task from seven in the evening till long 
after the midnight chimes which Master Shallow 
so often heard. Print, manuscript, and flimsy, 
cumber the table before him; and he has to 
read through the mass, correct, alter, summa- 
rise, re-write, and boil it down into manage- 
able and intelligible proportions. Carefully 
as this process may be done in London, it 
requires to be repeated, with even greater care 
aa cireumspection, in Glasgow. The tele- 
graph news is twice sub-edited, and very labor- 
ious the process occasionally is. The matter 
looks well, and reads well, in the morn- 
ing papers; and the public imagine that the 
wire is “fed” at one end, and the manuscript 
merely lifted away by the printers at the other. 
This is a great error. The news arrives at the 
printing office, in a state of what is technically 
known as “ pie,” utterly shaken and broken up, 
as it were, by its long journey, and requiring, 
in a measure, to be rehabilitated before being 
handed to the compositor. It is often mixed 
and jumbled, sentences are shattered and con- 
fused, titles dropped out, capital letters dis- 
tributed in irregular detachments and the whole 
is without arrangement or punctuation. The 
matter is sent off in paragraphs from London, 
but it arrives in Edinburgh in a consecutive and 
seemingly endless string, one subject running 
into the other, requiring the closest inspection 
to decide where the one ends and the other 
begins. The close of the funds, unfeeling con- 
duct of a Welsh parson, death of a cabinet 
minister, brutal outrage by wharfingers, ru- 
moured resignation of the premier, list of 
Lent preachers, flagrant case of cruelty at 
Whitechapel, falling in of the Thames Embank- 
ment, daring outrage in the streets, affecting 
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shipwreck off Cornwall, execution at Preston, 
closing quotations of pig iron, follow each 
other in careless and comical sequence, un- 
broken by colon or period; and have to be 
separated and tabulated by the sub-editor. A 
brief speech of Mr. Bright’s on the Lrish question 
will arrive embedded in strata of favourites 
for the Derby and the funeral of Bob Cham- 
bers at Newcastle. Four children will sud- 
denly lose their lives by drowning, at the 
close of a touching peroration in a sermon b 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley at the Chapel Royal. 
The political gossip will wind up with the sta- 
tions of the British army, which will again slide 
into the return of her Majesty to Osborne. If 
a train go over a steep embankment, it is pretty 
sure to land in a goldsmith’s shop pilfered of its 
valuables, which in their turn will be swallowed 
up in a quicksand off the Scilly Islands, or a bog 
of unintelligibility respecting the proceedings of 
the Reform League. If a clergyman drown 
himself in a pond in Devonshire, heavy falls of 
rain are general throughout the country, and 
wheat will promise to be a fair average crop, 
as if in consequence of the sad transaction. 
Does Mr. Disraeli celebrate harvest home in 
Buckinghamshire, a new comet will be disco- 
vered in America, and a large prairie fire will 
consume three thousand wandering buffaloes. 
Thus reads the “copy” as it comes from the 
wire, inconsequential as the wanderings of a 
sick man. 

The matter is further complicated by the 
necessity of transmitting private newspaper mes- 
sages at intervals. Thus Mr. Gladstone, in the 
full heat of his denunciation of the Irish church, 
will suddenly descend from the high ground of 
justice and equity, to tell the sub-editor to 
“keep himself open for two columns of minion 
upon the Board of Trade inquiry into the loss 
of the Solent.” A glowing and graphic de- 
scription of the naval review at Spithead will 
have its pleasant continuity cut short in the 
middle, by an advertisement relating to cast-off 
clothing, which it is necessary to get through as 
soon as possible, in order not to delay the 
putting of the first side of the newspaper to 
press. The money market statistics will occa- 
sionally have their aridity relieved by a state- 
ment that General Peel has seceded from the 
ministry. When aay piece of news of more 
than ordinary interest arrives, whatever may be 
in course of transmission at the time is stopped 
until the important message is despatched. It 
accordingly often happens that a ministerial 
crisis, or a loss of twenty lives, or the death of 
a great potentate, is wedged into the midst of a 
report upon the weather and crops, or a prolix 
wool circular. Hence, apart altogether from 
considerations of punctuation and correction, 
the necessity for the most careful revision of 
the manuscript. 

In spite, however, of the greatest care on the 
part of the sub-editor, mishaps occur, some of 
which must sorely perplex the reflective news- 
paper reader. For instance, in the parliamen- 
tary intelligence, between the speeches of Mr. 





Horsman and Mr. Mill, he will find a distinct 
and prominent line running thus: “Take Be- 
resford Hope from Ordinary,” as if the genial 
member for the potteries had been attending a 
farmers’ club, dining, and was unable to return 
home. The real meaning is, that Mill’s and 
Horsman’s speeches have been reported spe- 
cially and verbatim ; but the reporter not at- 
taching the same weight to the utterances of 
Mr. Hope, advises the sub-editor to take the 
summary of his speech from the manuscript 
supplied by the ordinary telegraph company. 
On other occasions, when the hour of going to 
press is nigh, and there is no time either for re- 
vision or correction, readers of the first edition 
may get the following nut to crack : “It is al- 
most certain that the Bribery Bill will pass this 
session. New par. I hear that parliament is 
likely to be prorogued on the twenty-fourth. 
New par. The hot weather is sensibly dimi- 
nishing the attendance of members at the house. 
New par.” The latter words mean “new pa- 
ragraph,” this being the mode by which the 
writer of the parliamentary gossip intimates 
from London to the sub-editor in Glasgow that 
he wishes each separate paragraph to commence 
with a new line. 

Considerable feats are performed by the 
special wire during the parliamentary session. 
As many as seven columns of a debate have, in 
the course of an evening, been reported at 
Westminster, been transcribed, been sent to 
the telegraph office in Threadneedle-street, been 
transmitted to Glasgow, been re-transcribed 
there for the press, and set up into type, cor- 
rected, and printed in next morning’s newspaper. 
During the dead season, however, when parlia- 
ment is on the moors and at the sea-side, when 
Belgravia is desolate, when the clubs are de- 
serted, polities extinct and ramours moribund, 
the wire might as well be abolished too. Even 
the vast maelstrom of London, with all its 
magnetic and attracting influence that draws 
all things into it, is no place for the collection 
of news. 

The newspapers which do not depend upon 
“sensation,” and titles of eight lines in large 
type, after the fashion of our American cousins, 
are then content to allow their energies to rust 
unused for a space. Those of the “ go-ahead ” 
class, however, telegraph at all hazards, 
every scrap of information that can be clipped 
out of the London evening papers. The con- 
sequence is that paragraphs are frequentl 
sent four hundred miles and are honoured with 
the dignity of leaded type, which would be re- 
jected, were they quietly, and at no expense, 
handed into a newspaper office at Edinburgh. 
For two months together the public is treated 
with the remainder biscuit of the year. 

When things are working smoothily, the large 
instrument room at hreadneedle-street is all 
order and decorum. ‘There are about thirty in- 
struments altogether, fitted up with the bell 
apparatus. Between five and six of these are 
kept going simultaneously, despatching and re- 
ceiving messages. The head clerk sits at an 
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elevated desk, so as to sweep the whole room 
with his vision, and his duty is to register in a 
book the hours at which the manuscript arrives, 
to apportion the labour of the subordinates, and 
to look after the messengers. No sounds are 
heard save the intermittent click of the handles 
of the instruments and the shrill and tumultuous 
rhythm of the bells. Should the fates be adverse, 
however, the room is a scene of uproar, per- 
lexity, and excitement. The debate, perhaps, 
been very late, and piles of “copy” have 
been poured in at a late hour; portions of the 
manuscript are illegible; the messenger who 
has the first speech in his pocket does not turn 
up for an hour after the second messenger 
with the second speech has arrived; three 
pages of the most important part of the oration 
of the evening are missing ; messages are pour- 
ing in from Glasgow that the compositors are 
waiting. Swearing both loud and deep is 
heard, porters hurry up and down the long flight 
of stairs, the clerks work at their instruments 
savagely. The sub-editors are in despair. They 
furiously ask themselves why they were ever born, 
and stigmatise telegraphs as an invention of the 
nether pit. Bundles of manuscript in one hand, 
evening newspapers in the other, blacklead 
pencil behind the ear, a penknife in mouth, 
they move about among the clerks, fretful and 
heated, cutting down the “ copy,” adding some- 
thing here, re away something there, stop- 
ping one thing in mid-transit to send off another, 
while the bells jangle and wrangle as if in dia- 
bolical triumph. 

Thus it goes on, until London wakes up 
with the grey morning, when, unheedful of the 
wonders they have been accomplishing, the pale 
clerks crawl languidly homeward. 





PHENOMENA OF MUSIC. 





Tue Marquis de Pontécoulant has published 
a lecture* on The Influence of Sound on Ani- 
mated Beings, which, he holds, has been ve 
imperfectly studied. A few writers, indeed, 
have recorded facts more or less extraordinary 
in their nature, but none of them have investi- 
gated the real causes of those facts. We pro- 
ose, first to notice some of M. de Pontécou- 
ant’s “facts,” which are both interesting and 
admissible; and then to quote, if not discuss, 
his causes—about which there may be two 
Opinions. 

From Dr. Abercrombie, he cites the case of 
Nancy: an uneducated orphan seven years of 
age, employed by a farmer to keep his cows. 
Nancy’s bedroom was separated by a thin par- 
tition from another chamber, frequently occu- 
pied by a wandering fiddler who had considerable 
powers of execution. As he sometimes spent a 
great part of the night in practising difficult 
passages, Nancy repeatedly complained that the 





* Les Phénoménes de la Musique. Paris: Li- 
brairie Internationale. 





noise fatigued her: otherwise, she paid no at- 
tention to the music. 

After a time, Nancy fell ill. A charitable 
lady, residing near the farm, took her home 
and nursed her. On her recovery, which was 
slow and tedious, Nancy remained in the service 
of her benefactress. 

Some months afterwards, during the night, 
charming melodies were heard proceeding from 
an unknown source. The mysterious music, 
repeated at irregular intervals, excited the curi- 
osity of the inmates of the house. Not content 
with listening, they tried to discover the invisible 
minstrel, and traced the sounds to Nancy’s 
room. She was in a gentle slumber, and from 
her lips there issued a succession of notes re- 
sembling the tones of a violin. 

It appears that at the epoch of her musical 
crises Nancy, once in bed, remained completely 
motionless. For an instant she mumbled indis- 
tinctly, and then uttered sounds like the tuning 
of a fiddle. A moment’s silence would be 
speedily broken by a prelude performed with the 
lips quite closed. Then she attacked passages 
of great difficulty, always with her mouth shut, 
executing them with the precision of a consum- 
mate artist. Sometimes she stopped short 
abruptly, and repeated the sounds of tuning the 
instrument. Then, taking up the piece exactly 
where she had l@ft off, she finished the perform- 
ance as correctly as she had begun it. Two 
years afterwards, a pianist was equally able to 
call forth Nancy’s imitative powers. 

After this musical milkmaid, let us take a 
musical dog. At the beginning of the Bourbon 
Restoration, a wretched-looking cur attended 
the daily parade at the Tuileries. He forced 
his way among the musicians, defiled with 
them, and halted with them. The parade over, 
he disappeared until next day. The band ap- 
propriately named him “Tout -laid,” ‘“ Tho- 
roughly ugly,” which did not prevent his be- 
coming a general favourite. A subscription was 
got up to buy him a collar with his name engraven 
thereon. He was entertained by the musi- 
cians, each in his turn. His host for the day 
simply said, ‘‘ Tout-laid, you will come and dine 
with me,” and the invitation was at once’ ac- 
cepted. 

he repast at an end, Tout-laid took his 
leave, hurried off to the opera, found his way 
into the orchestra, and remained stuck up in a 
corner until the performance was over. What he 
did afterwards, nobody knew. The mystery 
enveloping that portion of his existence was 
never dispelled. But, one morning, Tout-iaid 
failed to appear at the review, and his usual place 
at the opera was empty. The fourth day of his 
disappearance, the regimental band was stopped 
in its march by a funeral, which was unattended 
by a single human mourner, the only follower 
being an ill-favoured mongrel—Tout-laid bim- 
self! They whistled and shouted—all in vain. 
Deaf to their calls, and giving no sign of recog- 
nition, he doggedly followed the bier. Next 
morning the sexton found him lying dead in a 





hole which he had scratched on the common 
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grave of paupers. There could be no doubt 
about his identity. ‘The collar bore the name 
of Tout-laid. 

Cows are sensible to the charms of music. 
In Switzerland, a milkmaid or man gets better 
wages if gifted with a good voice, because it is 
found that a cow will yield one-fifth more milk 
if soothed during the milking by a pleasing 
melody. It might be expected that elephants 
would manifest musical taste. On the 10th of 
Prairial, year six, an experimental concert was 
given to Hans and Margaret—a proboscidian 
pair then residing in the Jardin des Plantes. 
‘The performers were all distinguished artists. 
The result was unmistakable. Melodies in a 
minor key especially touched their elephantine 
hearts; “Ca ira” fired them with transport ; 
“‘Charmante Gabrielle” steeped them in lan- 
guor. The spell, nevertheless, did not act alike 
on both. Margaret became passionately affec- 
tionate ; Hans maintained his usual sobriety of 
deportment. 

The sittings of the National Convention 
opened, not with prayers, but with musical 
performances. For instance, in the Moniteur 
for the year three, it is recorded that, at the 
sitting of the 9th of Thermidor, the National In- 
stitute of music executed the hymn to Hu- 
manity, and then the chant of the 9th of Ther- 
midor, followed by a dithyrambic hymn of Ro- 
bespierre’s Oonspiracy. Girard called for the 
Marsellaise; after which and the Invocation to 
Harmony, Tallien mounted the tribune to give 
an account of the Quiberon expedition. Our 
new reformed parliament will perhaps take the 
hint ; making Yankee Doodle precede an Ame- 
rican debate; Off She Goes, a discussion on 
rifled cannon; Flow on thou Shining River, 
introduce the budget. 

Explosions offer a pretty group of phenomena 
which have made considerable noise in the 
world. Percy relates that, at the retreat from 
Mayence, thirty-six artillery waggons were 
blown up. The shock was so terrible that 
labouring women died in convulsions. Baude- 
locque mentions that, after the explosion of 
the Grenelle powder magazine, he was called 
to attend seventy-two women dangerously ill. 
Schmidt and Mesnard the surgeons assert that, 
after the explosion of the arsenal at Landau, 
in 1793, out of ninety-two newborn babes, a 
great number became idiots, whilst others 
dragged out a feeble existence. 

‘The number of cases of deafness produced by 
loud and unexpected noise, is immense. Un- 
usually powerful sounds have been known to 
produce giddiness, convulsions, epilepsy, in- 
flammation ; army surgeons continually p Alina 
that wounds get worse and refuse to heal, 
when a battle is fought close at hand and 
repeated cannonades are heard. At the siege 
of Dantzick, the wounded soldiers felt such 
violent pains in their amputated stumps, that 
they were obliged to support them with their 
hands. Wounds in the head, and compound frac- 
tures, became speedily mortal when the patients 
could not be removed beyond the influence of 





the noise. Animals even are not exempt from 

the ill effects of loud reports. After long-con- 
tinued cannonades fired on the banks of the 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Vistula, shoals of 
fish have been taken from these rivers, killed by 
the force of the detonations. 

On the other hand, there are occasions when 
the concussions of sound seem to exercise a 
curative influence. A gentleman who is hard of 
hearing, residing in the Department of Seine et 
Marne, always travels in a third-class railway 
carriage, because its rumbling noise enables 
him to hear perfectly whatever is said to him 
in a low tone of voice, which would be quite 
inaudible to him out of the carriage. The 
Philosophical Transactions mention the case of 
a woman who understood what was said to her, 
only when the words spoken were accompanied 
by the rolling of a drum. When the drum 
ceased to beat, the deafness returned. Haller 
remarked, on opening a patient’s vein, that the 
blood flowed more abundantly at the beating of 
a drum. 

Musical rhythm is the recurrence of an accent 
or beat at successive regular intervals. It is 
marked by what musicians call “ keeping time,” 
without which there is no good music. But 
even without music, there may be rhythm : as in 
the ding-dong of a bell, the plash of a water- 
wheel, the pulsation of a heart, or the uniform 
march of machinery. <A railway train often 
runs with a rhythm to which you can easil 
adapt a tune, of which the engine will mar 
the time.* This regular rhythm is pleasing to 
the ear, producing a tranquillising and sedative 
effect. ‘The restless child is sung to sleep by 
the measured movement of its nurse’s ditty; 
and we have all heard of the miller who could 
find no repose until his mill, which had been 
stopped on account of his illness, was set agoing 
again. In every musical composition, the rhythm 
is marked by its division imto equal portions 
called “ bars.” 

Rhythm seems to have been the first means 
employed, in the infancy of art, to render 
agreeable to the ear a succession of sounds 
which, without it, would produce little or no 
impression. A march beaten by drums is far 
from disagreeable, although the noise of those 
instruments, without rhythm, would be un- 
bearable. A simple change of the rhythmical 
beats, assists a march and accelerates its pace. 
Rhythm sustains and cheers the soldier during 
long and fatiguing journeys. Quintilian as- 
cribed the valour of the Roman legions, in 

art to the influence of the horns and trumpets. 
When the worn-out column, like a wounded 
snake, drags its slow length along, the com- 
mander orders the drums to beat; and the men 
step out with renovated vigour. By means of 
rhythm, semi-barbarous nations render their 
instruments of percussion less wearisome. The 
Greeks, at the height of their civilisation, attri- 





* This was observed of common coaches, by the 
Conductor of Att tHe YEAR RovunpD, in his Novel, 
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buted to rhythm a great wsthetical power, con- 
sidering it the sublimest part of music. 

When the Egyptians wanted to transport one 
of their gigantic obelisks, placing it on a num- 
ber of wheeled carriages, they harnessed men 
to them, not by hundreds but by thousands ; 
and, as represented on ancient bas-reliefs, in 
order to animate this multitude by the same 
impulsion, a man, mounted on the monolith, 
sang a -_ beating the measure with his hands. 
On board ship, the heaviest anchors are heaved 
by sailors stepping to a rhythmical chant. 
> bo feel the effects of rhythm. Not to 
mention the obedience of cavalry to the trumpet, 
note how the steeds in a circus alter their pace 
at a change in the music. 

A troop of dancers amused a small Spanish 
town with their cachuchas. The monks of the In- 
quisition charged them with impiety. Arrested 
and brought before the Holy Office ; after de- 
fending themselves as well as they could, as a 
last argument they begged the Tribunal to 
allow os to execute the dance which, they 
declared, was a very simple and innocent per- 
formance. The more spiritedly the music played, 
the more the dancers waxed in zeal. The ex- 
citement felt by the executants soon communi- 
cated itself to the spectators. The reverend 
fathers fidgetted on their seats, swaying them- 
selves backwards and forwards, until, over- 
powered by the electric rhythm, they joined the 
culprits in their dance. 

he effects of music are ascribed by M. de 
Pontécoulant to a special agent which he thinks 
he has discovered—there are mare’s nests in 
every civilised country—and which, like elec- 
tricity and caloric (in 1868!) escaping the 
notice of most of our senses by its tenuity and 
extreme transparence, may nevertheless possess 
sufficient active power to produce the observed 
physical phenomena. After long research, he 
was driven to admit the existence of a parti- 
cular fluid, which may be regarded as the 
sonorous or musical element. ‘The existence of 
this fluid, he urges, is admissible, “ for it con- 
tradicts no mathematical truth and changes 
nothing in the existing laws of acoustics.” ‘The 
sonorous fluid, he explains, belongs to the same 
family as the electric fluid, the luminous fluid, 
and the caloric fluid. 

The sonorous fluid, or musical magnetism, is 
made to account for the circumstance that, by 
lying flat on the ground, you may hear cannon 
fired more than sixty miles off. It also ex- 
mee the quivering of peas placed on a drum- 

ead, at a short distance from a field of battle, 
every time a shot is fired. At Laon, the Water- 
loo cannon were heard by applying the ear close 
to the ground, although they were inaudible to 
persons standing upright. The same agent 
renders audible at one end of a long beam, the 
taps of a pin’s head at the other, although they 
are imperceptible through air at the distance of 
a yard. 





By maintaining that vibrations in the air are 
the productive cause of sound, you may cer- 
tainly explain some acoustic problems ; but you 
ean account for no important fact relating to 
the influence of sound on the human organisa- 
tion. Whereas, by admitting the existence of 
the sonorous fluid, you can understand and 
easily explain all those phenomena, however 
astonishing—those, for instance, of sympathy. 

Music he the art of combining sounds 
agreeably, sound is the raw material of music. 
No sound, no music. But, if you please, what 
is sound? We all thought we knew what it 
was long ago 

Sound, according to M. de Pontécoulant, is 
due to a series of vibrations in elastic bodies, 
or in parts of those bodies, which communicate, 
not to the air, but to the invisible sonorous 
fluid, a series of like vibrations. The ear is not 
the only organ able to perceive sonorous vibra- 
tions. They are perceptible by other organs 
not in contact with the air, and must theretore 
be communicated by the invisible sonorous 
fluid. The old experiment of the soundless 
bell under the exhausted receiver of an air- 
pump, will be urged as an objection. But to 
make the experiment successful, there must be 
no’solid communication between the bell and 
the table on which the air-pump stands. Other- 
wise, the sonorous fluid will escape outside, 
exactly as the electric fluid escapes by means 
of a conductor. 

Sound is weakened or stifled in a vacuum, 
not because the sonorous fluid therein has 
become too rarified, but because the fluid finds 
there no medium whereby to propagate its 
repercussions. Aérial waves may accompany 
sound, but they are themselves set in motion 
by tle sonorous fluid. In short, the science of 
acoustics may remain as it stands, even if we 
accept M, de Pontécoulant’s sonorous fluid 
into the bargain. It is like the well-washed 
pebble in the soldier’s flint soup—an additional 
ingredient, which, if it does no good, certainly 
does no harm; the speculations of Chladni, 
Helmholtz, and Tyndall, are certainly not in 
any way upset by it. 





THE New SERIAL Tair, HESTER’S HISTORY, 
commenced in Number 488, will be continued 
from week to week until completed in the present 
volume. 
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